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It has beerj alleged tfaat the Soviet Union 
«dvaaccs- che principle oi peaceful coexistence 
merely out of taclícal considerations, . . . Yet 
it is COihrnon knowledge Ihat wc ha ve always, 
from the very firat years oi Soviet power, stood 
with equal firmness for peaceful coexistenec. 
Hence it is noi a tàctica! move, but a funda- 
mentat principle oi Soviet íoreign poJiçy, 
— Uikira S- Khrushchev, ai the 2Òth Congress 

of the Soviet Communisl Party, Moscow, 

February 1926. 

We must realiae ihat -wc [the Communist 
world and the WesE] cannot coexist eternally, 
for a long tüme. One of us must go to ihe grave. 
We do not want to go to the grave. They do not 
want to go to thcir grave either. So what can 
be done? We must push Ihcm to their grave, 
—Niki/a s, Khnuhchcv, al a PolisH Commu- 
nisl Paríy meeting in Wa/saw, AprÜ 1955. 






FOREWORD 



Tkis es a primer on eommunism. 

As with scorcs of books, tracts and articles in which 
the printed word is serving ffeedom's cause in ihe present 
ideològica! conflict, thís pamphlet is enlisted in ihe cause 
of American democracy, 

But why a primer, a book of definí tions? 
It is au uncomfortable truih that the intcnsïty and volu* 
bility which, çhaxacterize our approach. lo the problems 
poscd by communism — is ihere a morè sustained tòpic 
in the press or on tclevision, in the halls of Congress or 
at our dínner tabïes?— are exceeded only by the wçight 
of ignorance, misinformation and wishful thinking sux- 

rounding it. 

America, and the free world which it leads, faces today 
and for the foreseeable future an noprecedented challenge 

to its free institutions, security and growth. That chal- 
lenge stems from the rise to power of communist rcgïmes 
in Rússia, China and theïr sateUites. 

It matters a great dcaU then, in coping with the chal- 
lenge, Eo know which of the above stateraenis by Soviet 
Prcmter Khrushchev— both of which he has repeated end- 
less times in one form or another — represents the true face 
of the communist challenge. Thís primer hopes to meet 

ihat need. 

The commonist challenge to the free nations, and to 
the fledgellng nations enieigiag from çolonialkm in Àfrica 
and Àsia, is posed on rnany fronts at once — müitary, 
econòmic, poUtical and ideològica!. It is a challenge thai 
can be adequately met only ihrough proper understand- 
ing, steady nerves, and a spirit of greatness. 

Nat enougb Americans have a "working" knowledge of 
communism's features and chaxacteristics and of its his- 
torical background. Thís is an unwholesome situation, 
for it is precisely this knowledge which is indispensable 

13 
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to meet the chaüenge; to fend off, on thc one hand, tbe 
attempts of opportunists, demagogues and bigots to ci- 
pEou fcars based on ignorance, and, on the other hand v 
ïhe siren songs of the communisl appcals on ihc inter- 
nation.il sccne. 

At home, extrcmists try to mislead the nation ínto be- 
Iieving that American patriotism consists solely of hatred 
Of communism. We must fight communism, yes; but wç 
raust also love deraoeracy more. The Bill of Riehts and 
the Constitution were ïoo dearly won to be surrendered 
to the Trojan Horses of lotalitarianlsm. 

Free men, at home and abroad. wiU noi be able to 
cope wuh the communisl challenge and threat unless 
they are awarç oí its theory and history. What are ics 
principies? What are its objectives? What is its mode 
of operation? What is its historical record? And what 
of the ianguagc it speaks, and ihe meaning of its own 
brand of semàntics? How many Americans comprehend 
— and how many more arc bewüdered— whèn a com- 
mumst leader speaks of such things as "peacefui co- 
existence"? 

Thc Anti-Defamatíon League of B'nai B'rith, as an 

organuation dedicated to the American idea] and to thc 
continumg security and welfare of thc Jewish community 
m America, has long recognized the mcompatibib'ty of 
communism with the moral concepts of Judaism and the 
política! concepts of democràtic America. Hcncc, om 
sponsoeship of this pamphlet. It presents oo formulae, 
intèrprets no theorics, argues no briefs. ït deals in facts 
And it js presemed to the Icamer (it was written for 
•h TOe who wünt to lcwu.4, uui xeaü) in question and 
answer fonn. 

Because thc League's objeetive in presentine The Pro- 
fit of Communism, as wel] as i u earlier versions, has 
bcen an educaüonal one, we are pleased that the Crowell•* 
Cower Publishmg Company has undertaken to publish 
flus laíest revised edition and to brine it to the atten- 
üon of a wider pubüc. We are indebted ío Mr. Moshe 
Decier, author, long-timc student of Communism and 
formar Managmg Editor of The New Leader magazinc, 
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who revised and edited this publication. We are aiso grate- 
ful to Frank N. Trager, who originated the idea for this 
boolc, and to Dr. ïoseph L. Lichteo and Mr. Oscar 

Cohen of the Anti-Defamatïon League, imdcr whosc su- 
pcrvisíon this book was prepared. 

Benjamin R. Epstein 

Nario/wl Director 

A Htï-Defamation League 

oj B'nai B'riíh 






PART ONE 



WORLD COMMUNISM- 
STRATEGY AND TÀCTICS 



Chopter 1 

The Communist Program 

What Is Communism? 

It is an integrated* centralized, world-wide movement, 
inotivated by íhc Marxist-Leninist idcology, propelled by 
ihe apparatus of thc supranational Communist Pany, 
abetted by ihe Party's auxiliaries, powercd and dïrccted 
by the ruling hierarchy of thc Communist Pany and dic- 
tatorial goverament of the Union of Soviet Socialis-t Re- 
publics. 

What Is the Gbjcctivc of the Communist Movement? 

Acçording io communist ideolqgy, íhc communist move- 
ment has a double objective: to destroy all democràtic 
and other non-communist governmentsl sysEcms and ways 
of life and to rcplace them with the universal rulc of 
the communist system, under the leaders-hip of the 
U.S.S.R. 

What Is the Function of tlic Communïst Party? 

Again acçording to communist adeology, the forces of 
history are worfeíng toward thc inevitable col•lapse of 
capitalism ihxoughout the world and the revolutionàry 
triumph of the internatïonal proletariat. The function of 
Üie cuiumunisL pany, wluch is procUírocd as thc "van- 
guard party of thç working class," is Eo hasten the his- 
torical process by leading the proletariat to its triumph. 

What Is the Role of the Soviet Union in the 
International Communist Movement? 

Sincc the Bolshevik Revoluüon in Rússia in 1917, the 
Soviet Union has come to occupy a unique position in 
communist ideology. strategy and tàctics. As the firsi, and 
stiLL the most powerful, communist state in tiie. world, íhe 
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U.S.S.R. becarae thc embodiment of communist mystique 
and prcslige, the source of tangible power and material 
mcans, ihe shrïne of unquestiòned aulhority in theory 
and practica the model of a successful revolutionary com- 
munist party and govemment, 

For the communist party member, then, the achieve- 
ment of communist objectives has long síncç become ín- 
distinguishable from the advancement of the U.S.S.R/s 
interès ts and power throughout the world. This transfor- 
mation is most clcarly reflecied by the fact that ihe com- 
munist party'a accession to power — whcther in Rússia, 
China or their sateüites — has invariably becn accom- 
panied not by the triumph of the working cïass, but by 
the subjugation of thc working class (and atl other ele- 
ments of the population) to the monolithic, totalitarian 
and terrorist rule of the party. 

By the same token, the party's fünction has bcen trans- 
formed into that of a professional apparatus which uses 
every conceivable legal and illegal tactíc and technique 
in the servi ce of Soviet power and policy* 

Is Communism a Soviet Invcntíon? 

No. The term "communism" was coíned in the 1830s 
in the secret revolutionary societies of Paris. Originally, it 
meact the belief in, and practice of, common owncrship, 
use and dis-position of property. 

In that sense, communism signified a protest against 
exïsüng social evüs and injustice. It representcd an an- 
cient religtous and utopïan ídeal of a social system free 
of econòmic and social inequalüy and polilical oppression. 
la that sense, üjo, it is synonymous with lorialüm, a term 
also coined bejore Marx, in 1827 in the Owenitc Co- 
operative Magazittè. This term was used at first to describe 
the betiefs and experiments of the ideal is tic social re- 
formers, Robert Owen, François Fourier and Claude 
Saint-Simon among others. 

But communism did not long remain an eloqüent pro- 
test and visionary social ideat. It aequired a systemacic 
program and a flexible strategy. ït became organiTed as a 
world-wide revolutionary movement. And it culminatcd 
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finally tn a new, odious, totalitarian social system em- 

bodicd first in The Union of Soviet Socialïsi Rcpublics, 
subscqucntly in the empirc creatcd by the Soviet Union 
in Europc, and finally in China and its salellites in Àsia. 
The specter of militant, aggressive Soviet communism now 
liaunts the world. 

Who Formuüated thc Basic Doctrines of 
Modern Communism? 

Unül Marx's death the basiç doctrines of modern com- 
munism wcre formulated by Kari Mant and Frederick 
Engels in collaboration, and then by Engels alone until 
his own death laic in the nineteenth century. To dis- 
tinguish their ideas from those of their utopian social is t 
predecessors and contemporarics, Marx and Engels called 
their theories "scíentínc" socialism. BiU "scientiíic" so- 
cialism, to them, meant communism, and the first or- 
ganization they foundcd was named thc Communist 
League, Its declaraijon of aims was stated in the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

In addition to Marxism (so called because Marx is 
considered to have conuibuted morc sïgni5cantly than 
Engels to the formulationh others have helped shape the 
bàsic doctrines, of modern communism. Among thesc làtex 
contríbutions, the most important werc made by thc 
founder of the Soviet state in Rússia, Vtadimir llyitch 
Ulyanov, known as Lenin. Lcnin's theorctical ideas, as 
exphcated in a multilude of books, pamphlets, editorials 
and speeches thai he poured forth in the quaner-century 

from 1898 unül hís death in 1924. are called Lcninism. 
And thc encire body of communist doctrine is now cus- 
tomarily called Maxxism-Lcninism, 

During Joseph Stalin's dicEatorship, from 1924 until his 

death in 1953 — and cspcciaUy aíter his firm eonsolida- 
tion of power in 192S — the Tcw doctrinal ideas he ad- 
v-aneed wcre added lo the communist cànon, and the 
wholc was designated Marxism-Lcninism-Stalimsm. 

Sincc Stalin*s death, and cspecially since his official 
downgrading tn thc "secret report" (still unpublishcd in 

the U.S.S.R. today) given by Premicr rChrushchev xo thc 
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20th Soviet Comrnunist Party Congress in Febmary 1956, 
Sialin is referred lo, if ai all, not as a theoretictan, buc 
as a "builder" of conamunism, who contributed much lo 
me growth of Soviet power but who also commitled many 
"errors»* as a result of his "cuit of personality." The name 
of the doctrine has now reverted to "Manrism-Leiiinism." 

Khrushchev himsetf has introduced no doctrinal inno- 
vations, though he has gceaüy cnhanccd and expanded 
the flexibíLity and rangc of applicatíon of tradicional com- 
rnunist strategy and tàctics. He constanUy reiterates his 
devoticn to "Leninïst principies/' 

What Is M arxïsni? 

The theory of Marxism comprises four principal doc- 
trines: the theoríes of "històrica! materialism," "dialèc- 
tica^ maieriaüsm," "surplus value," and the "class strug- 

What Is Històrica! \fatcrialism? 

Jhe maierialist conception of history, generally callcd 
''històrica! materialism," holds that the nature of the polít- 
ícal institucions and intel•lectual lifc of society are deter- 
mined by the econòmic forces which are their foundation. 
And the history of civilization, in the Mantist vicw is, 
primari!/,, a series of social systcms— Asiàtic society, cbat- 
tel slavery, íeudalism» capilalism— each based on a par- 
ticular melhod of exploitation of labor and each divided 
into expíoiting and exploited, ruliag and opposed classes. 

What Is Dialèctica! Materialism? 
Dialèctica! materialism is the eommunists' terra for their 

theory Of SOCial changr It mmeç froïn a con&apt adapted 

from a German philosopher, HegeL 

According to dialccUcal materialism, every force in the 
üfe of a society brings into çxjstence an opposine force. 
From the inevilable clash between the twp, results a 
third force combining elements of both original forces. 
In ilus way, Maxx believed that capitalism pioduces within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction — revolt among its 
workers— and that out of this conflict would come even- 
tually a new force, the communist society. 
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What Is the Theory of Surplus Valuè? 

According to this ihçory, 1) labor is the sole creator 
of valuei 2) the wages labor receives represent less than 
the total value it creates; and 3) the value created by 
labor in excess of its wages {i.e.. the surplus value) is 
appropriated by the capitalist who thereby exploits labor. 
This, according to Marxism,. accounls for the major in- 
equalities and evils of capitalist society. 

Wliat Is the Theory of the Class Struggle? 

"The history of all human society, that is al! written 
history, pasi and present," declares the Comrnunist Mon- 
ijesro, "has bçen the history of class struggles." 

The class struggle is a "perpetual warfare" which is 
"sometimes masked" and "sometimes open and acknowl- 
cdged," between "opprcssor and oppressed," expíoiting 
and exploited classes. 

In the past, the class struggle "invariably ended eítber 
in a revolutionary change in the whole structure of so- 
ciety. Or else in the common ruin of the coutending 
classes." 

Marx held that this is bound to happen lo capitalist 
society as welL 

What Outcome of the Class Struggle in 
Capitalist Society Did Mora Foresee? 

In his view, the class struggle in a capitalist society 
would culmina te in a proletarian revolution. The rçvolu- 
tion would be. últim ately, world-wide in scopc and would 

be violent in nahirr. 

'The communists" says the Manifesto, "disdain to oon- 
ceal their views and aims." They "opcnly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forciblc overthrow 
of all existing social conditïons." 

In Mantist theory, the capitalist state is the organizcd 
power of the expíoiting class. Its functions are 1) the 
perpetuation of the econòmic system on which it is found- 
cd, and 2) the suppression of the exploited class. Re- 
gardless of its form, Marxism holds, whether mooarchy, 
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republíc, or corporate state, the capitalist state is a dïc* 
tatorship of the capitaljst cLass ovcr the woxking class. 

Such being the casc. the workiag class, said Marx, can- 
not use "the available ready machinery of the state and 
set it goúig for its own ends." The working class must 
seize power through revolutioo, smash the capitalist state, 
and crush the rcsistance of the capiíalists. Tben, "or- 
ganized as the miiag class," it can pioceed to the eventual 
buildíng of a oommunist society. 

In 1872 Manc modified his origina] posítioo by ad- 
míuing that peaceful transition froni capitalista to so- 
cialism migbt fake place in England, the United States, 
and perhaps Holland. 

What Was Marxs View of Communiít Soçïety? 

Marx believed that in a communist society the means 
of producüon and exchange would be socially owned and 
the exploitatioQ of man by oxan would be e limina ted. 

Hence, the state and all forras of política! coercion wonld 
be unnecessary and non-existent. The charactex of man 
would be transformed through the elimination of self- 
interest as the primary motive of social conduct and 
through the free developmcnt of individual huruan per- 
sona li ty based on the príndple "front each according co 
his abilíty, to each according to his needs." Thercby would 
be optned & new and fruiííul epoeh ifl the progress of 
humaniíy, The earlier or "lower phsse^ of the future 
society, in which econòmic inequality and the state would 
slilJ exist, Marx called "socialism." 

What U lhe Theory of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat? 

"Bctweeji lhe capitalist antf communist systems of so- 
dety," Marx wrote in 1875, "lies the period of the revo- 
lutionary transfonnation of the one in to the other. Toïs 
corresponds to a polítical transition period whose state 
can be nothing else but the revolutionary dictatorship 
of lhe proletariat." 

By "dictatorship of the proletariat," he meant a dic- 
tatorship of the working class ovcr the defeated capilalists. 
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landlords, and other "exploiters." Like other seers he was 
vague about when bis prophecy would be fulfilled. He 
Jid not predict how long the transfonnation from capítal- 
ism to communism would take, nor how long the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat would last, But he thought that 
as socialism was realized the necd for the state would 
disappear and it would "wither away." 

Do All Socialists Accept Marx"* Views? 

No. BçgEnning in the 1890s, another corrent of ïdeas 
became predominant in the thinking of socialists. The 
central docirine of this ciment, knawn as "revisionism™ 
because of the rçvisioo of Marx's ïdeas on which it was 
based, held that the working class could achieve its right- 
íul place by peaceful means— through elections — and con- 
struct sociaUsm graduaíly and democratically. Thcse ïdeas 
became the cornerstone of democràtic socialism as díi- 
tirguishc4 from communism. 

Trie best-known non-Marxist application of these ideas 
took place in England, following the victory of the Labor 
Pany in the general clection of 1945. Therç, as in several 
other West European, Scandinavian and Asian coun- 
tries, democràtic socialism has come to be regarded as 
a constructive force for individual Creedom and aeainst 
all fornís of totaUtarianjsm. 

What Is Lcmnism? 

Lenin, unlike Marx, was neither an original scholar nor 
a philosopher of hktory. His genïus lay in lhe field of 
poliu cal action, in the appücation of Manist analytical 
categories and doctrines to the paramount problem of 
sciang, mamtaining and extending revolutionary powcr. 

In the process, hç developed, mctíined, and morè often 
than not, drasticaUy revised the structure of Man's ideas, 
Thus, Lenjo agreed with major Marxist doctrines: the to- 
tal rejection of present-day socàety, the ïnevitability, to- 
tality and irrcconcilabüity of lhe class struggk, and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

But whereas for Marx these ideas were primarily io- 
tellcctual categories for understanding the processes of 
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history or prcdicüons bascd on his analysis of history — in 
Lenin's hands Ihcy were transformed into instruments for 
achieving poliücal power. 

Whflt Were Lenin's Chief Innovat i ans? 

Lenin did not by any means continc himsclf to adapt- 
ing Mants theorctical ídeas. He was, after all, the creator 
of the firsl successful revolutiònary communist party, and 
thus the founder of the Soviet state. AU his. theoretical 
innovations must be seen in ihe context of his work as au 
organizer and tactictan in order to be understood. His 
major contríbutions arc extensions of or departures froni 
Marx's ideas on: the nature of capitalism,, the nature of 
the revoluüonaiy party» the tàctics Ihat the- party should 
use, and the dictatorship of the proletariat- 

How Did Lenin View Capitalism? 

Lenin had to adjust Marx's prediction about the ulti- 
mate develOpmCdt of capitalism to new circumstnnccs. 
For the íact was that, contrary to Marx's expectations, 
the workers" Standard oi living under capitalism steadily 
improved, and the tensions between capital and labor 
were somewhat ameliorated. 

Lenin's answer, however, was not to regard Marx.'s 
analysis as unrcalistic and to revisc the doctrine accòrd- 
ingly, as was being done, for example, by such Westero 
Marxist theoreticians as Eduard Bernstcin and Karl Kaut- 
sky, Lenin's hostility to capitalism was, if anything, even 
morè implacable than was that of Marx. He merely filled 
the o!d structure with new content. 

Thus, his fundamcntal point was thai slnce Marx's 
tïmc capitalism had evolved to a highçj stage — íq faet, 
its last slage of developmenL Instead of an econòmic sys- 
tem controlled by huge indústries and powcrful industrial- 
ists, he saw capitalism as a system nin by financial forces 
which, in turn, controlled the indústries and indtistrialists. 
Morcovcr, this higher form of capitalism was no longer 
characterizcd by competitíon between industrial interests, 
bul by monopolisüc control of financial interests. 

7 llis analysis is inümately associatcd with Lenin's dec- 
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trinc of imperiaüsm, which is as rclcvant today as when 
he first formulated it in 1916. 

Wlurt Was Lenin's Theory of Imperiaüsm? 

The real motor power of capitalism, accOrdíng to Lenin, 
is no loneer, as Marx thought, merely the need of cap- 
italists to com petó with each other in the domèstic mar- 
ket and necessarily to exploit the working class in the 
process. 1 1 is the need of the financial and banker monop- 
oUstfl to obtain new markets outside thcir countries, to 
export excess capital to those markets, to control them 
exclusively, and, in the process, to exploit the resources 
and labor of colonial countries. Through such exploitation 
tlie greatest profits are to be gained. Out of these profits, 
made at the expense of the colonial peoplcs, a ponion 
of the working class in the industrialized countries get a 
share — which explains, at one stroke, why the workers' 
lot has improved and why their revolutiònary zeal has 
beca dimmed. This whole process Lenin calkd imperial- 
ism. 

But imperiaüsm leads to severe competitíon between 
intemational monopolies and cartels, and between the 
govenunents assoriated with them,. for such markets, It 
is this competitíon that leads to a stmggle among the 
world powers, aüminating in wars. As Lenin saw it, the 
stmggle had reached an apocalyptic clímax; thòre was 
noüung left for the imperialists but to fight with growing 
violcnee over the division and redivision of the world's 
resources. This is the highest, and last phase of capital- 
ism, setting the stage for the vietorious emergence of a new 
era Ln hlstorical dcvelopmcm — revuluüuuaxy &oúalisui» 

What U the Relevance óf 

Lenin's Theory of Imperi àlísm Today? 

This doctrine laid the groundwork for the totat pro- 
tracted struggle for power of the communist movement 
on the nacional and intemational levels at once. Thus, the 
"exploiters" arc not just the factory owners, but all tbe 
rich countries; the "exploitcd" are not just the majoriry 
of workers in advanecd countries, but the colonial pcoples; 
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and the dass struggle is noc merely restricted to the do- 
mèstic conflict between capital and proletariat, but be- 
twcen exploïters and cxploited on the international secne. 

Thus, the socialist revolution nced not ncccssarily take 
placc first, as Marx had held, only in thc most advanced 
countries. On Ihe contrary, it can 'as weU, or better, oceur 
in backward countries. 

It is Ehis thesis thai provided the thcoretical foundatioo 
for Lcnin's succçssful conques t of power in backward 
Rússia, which served as a guíding line for the communist 
revolution in Cbina, and which today points the way 
for coirnminist activists in Àsia, Àfrica and Latin America, 

How Did Lenín Conceïve of a Revolulionary Party? 

Lcnin took over and transforroed Marx's idea of a 
revolutionary party as the "vanguard of the working 
class." But whereas Marx betieved that the majority of 
thc proletariat would spontaneously come to ffòllow thc 
leadcrship of Ihe party toward the revolution and so- 
cialism, Lenin assertçd that thc proletariat could noi be 
reiied on to dcvclop revolutionary class-consciousness 
spontaneously. For, left to its spontancous feelings, the 
proletariat would tend to fall back into the inertia of old 
hàbits of thought and aclion and would rest content with 
mínor reforms and gains. To make thc revolution, he held, 
the proletariat had to be won over and led by a vanguard 
party that was fully consdous of its role, tasks and ob- 
jectives. 

Such a consdous party could only and always be a 
tíght-Jcnit minority, a combat organization of full-tinie pro- 
fessional revolutionists— people devoting themselves 
wholly, under cenuaüzed control and para-military dis- 
ciplina in thc struggle to overthròw capitahsm and con- 
struct socialism. This was the kind of party Lcnin created 
to make the revolution, the party whose secret, conspira- 
torial and disciplineu nature was brotighi to futfilhnent 
by Stalin, and perpetuated by Khrushchev. It was cqually 
the kind of party which the Soviet Eeadership ceaselcssly 
molded in every other country. 
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What Was Lenin's Prescription for the Part/s Tàctics? 

Lcnin bcÜcved that the ultimate, inevitable triumph of 
munism would be preceded by "protracted conflicV' 
flrst against the capitalist world, thcn against all other 
< i dents. NevertheLess, he realizcd that for a long time 
Ihe party would be a wcak minority, isolated and im- 
potent to make the revolution unless it soughc allies from 
iiinong the "class enemïes." These conld be found, de- 
üng on the circumstances, among the peasants, the 
imcllcctuals or the petty bourgeoisie. 

The allies could not, of course, be trusted, nor could 
the alliances last tong; they were to be used for as long 
Q3 the situation required, and then discarded. Thc party 
NiiiM feel free to use both legal and illegal means, and 
to operate both underground and overlly. And one of 
the key tàctics was lo be the infiltration and exploitatíon 
of every conecivable non-communist ínstitution, group or 
association, which is to be transformed into a "transmis- 
sion belt" of communist ideas and objectives. 

The puxpose of an alliance with a "class cnerny" is 
to isolate and destroy another cnerny who ïs even stronger. 
When that task is accompïished, another alliance is made 
so as to isolate and destroy the eretwhile ally — and so on 
until every enemy force has been eliminated. This tàctic, 
perfected by Stalin, was once graphícally described by 
one of his most rigid and ruthless foUowers, Matyas Ra- 
kosi, former communist dietator of Hungary: "Thc oppo- 
sídon is to be destxoycd by tàctics icsembling the slicing 
of a saSamí." 

How Did Lenín Foresee the 

D letal ors hïp of the Prolelariat? 

Whcre Marx had becn rather unspeeifie about the 
revolution, the transition from socialism to communism'^ 
he believed the revolution would be brought about in one 
cnormous apocalyptíc sweep, to be followed by a vague 
period of transition to communism under the dictatorshjp 
of the proletariat, culminating in the "witherúig away of 
Uiç state" — Lçnin was much morè precise. 
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He rcalized that the achievcrnent of communism in- 
volved a protracted conflict. with advances and recreats, 
victòries and defcats, and tíiaí the pany's strugglc must 
be waged incessantly even aíler ihc triumph of thc revo- 
Iuuún and the achievement of socïalisrn. For evcn under 
socialism, there would rcmain powcrful residues of non- 
communist classes thai were to be destrcyed, afong with 
old habíu of thought— and this 100 \s to' be part of (he 
proiraceed confita lo be conducted under tíie dictatorship 
oi Üie proletariat. 

Thus, so long as there reroaincd a country outside the 
socialist doraaÍD, so ïong as backward and colonial peo- 
ples had noi attaincd thc level of the socialist state, so 
]ong, uidced, that residues of older paitcms of thought and 
action persisted even insïde a socialist state— the state 
would not wither away. On the contrary, the dictatorship 
of thc proletariat would be even raore necessary than ever, 
and n must conduct its conflict with thc interna! and 
exteraal cnenues, using mtbless force, terror and lawless- 
ness. Thus Lcnin wrote: 

"The proletariat needs state power, the centralízed or- 
gamzation of force, the organïzation of violeDce ... in 
the work of organizing socialist eccnomy. . , . The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is the ruk— unFestricied by 
law and bascd on force— of the proletariat over the bour- 
geoisie." 

Unin-s revolutionary doctrine conceïves of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat as covering The entirc "period 
of transition front capitalism lo communism ... the 
P«wd ui uie oveniïrow and oompteie abolilion of the 
boufgco.s.e/' Sine* by "bourgeoïsïc" he rocam not only 
capitabsis but every dissident element-ineïuding workers 
and evcn Marxists wbo disagree with his doctrine— and 
since -oompieic abolit ien" ako applies to the "force of 
bfibit of milliom and tens of miUions"-he concluded 
üiat ihe penod of transitior," during which the dicta- 
£rsh.p of the proletariat must prcvail - . . inevitably 
bromes a penod of unusually violent class sÉmggles in 
tneir snarpest possible fonns. . . ." 
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What Tbeorctical Contribu tions Did Stalïn Formulate? 

In the fundamentals of comrnunist doctrine, Stalin was 
an orthodox Marxisi and Leninist, His theoretical con- 
tributions corjsisted wholly of adaptations of Lenin's ideas 
lo the situatíons he confronted. This is tme of his doctrine 
of "socialism in one country, H of his conception of tbe 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and of bis vïew of the 
rclation of the Soviet Union to thc rest of the world. 

Just as Lcnin was the creator of all the ideas and in- 
sütutions characteristic of the Soviet regïme and off the 
International comrnunist movement which it leads, so 
Stalin was thc man who brought them all to fruition. 

VVhat Is the Theory of Socialism in One Country? 

This theory, projected in 1924, aftcr a whole series of 
revolutions in Europe had becn defeated, asserts that the 
eonstruction of socialist socicty m a singie country is 
possibte. 

"Wc can build socialism," Stalin wrote M . . . for we 
po&scss . 4 . all the requisites for the building of a com- 
plete socialist society by, . , our own efic-rts." 

But iüce his master, Lenin, Stalin saw the U.S.SJL as 
cncircled by hostile capitalist states awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to attack it. Should an attack materialize, 
it would, of course, prevent the construction of a socialist 
society. 

Thcreforc, Stalin held that for the "final victory of so- 
rialísm," there was necessary a "complete guarantee 
against atiempted intervention and restoration of capital- 
ism- in the U.S.bJ*. And Uns could be achieved only 
by the support of the Soviet Union by the 'Vorkers of 
all countrics, and still morè the victory of thçsç workers 
in at least severa! countries. . , " 

It should be stressed that the Soviet use of the word 
"socialism" is a complete distonion of its true mcaning. 
As used by the Soviets, tfie word represents a sysiem of 
repression of individual righls and libertíes, a totalitarian 
managerial state that is ibe very opposite of socialism. 
Thai was the sysiem Stalin had in mind with his theory 
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of "'socialism in onc counEry," and that is what contem- 
porary Soviet doctrine means when it calls Üie U.S.S.R a 
sorialist" country today. 
Truc socialísm, on ihe other hand, as it is. viewed for 
ciampk, by ihe Britísh Labor Party and by the socíalist 
punxes of Scandinavia, Western Europe, the United States, 
and índia, is profoundiy comraiHed ío democracy, and to 
the civil, political and econòmic rights of the individual. 

"What Was Stalin's Conception of the 
DictatDi-ship of the Proletariat? 

This doctrine, like that of socïalism ïn one country is 
actually only ïhe furtber appücatjon of Lenin's ideas. Like 
Lenin, Stahn accepted the Marxist theory oi the dicta- 
lorship of (he proletariat, but he followed Lenin's revision 
of the doctnne that as socialisrü comes into beírj E the 
state will wrther away. 

The Stalin tonstitution of the Union of Soviet Socïalíst 
Republics, adopted in 1936, proclaimed the achievement 
of socialism in the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, íhc scatc 
showed no sign of withering. In fact, as was evident in 
the greai purges which were in full swing when the con- 
stitution was adopted, the state was a terroristic auiocracv. 
Stahn iried to explain the diffcreoce beiween Marxist 
theory and Soviet reality. As long as the Soviet Union is 
cnareled by a hostile capitalist world with aggressive dc- 
*.gns on (he U.S.S.R., he saia", the Soviet staíe must b> 
crease its cocrcive powers; it will wither away only when 
the capnaust environment of Soviet society is feplaced bv 
a commuiiiat envíronjuent. 

What Is Khrushchev's Contributjon to 
Communist Doctrine? 

Khrushchev is commonly credíted with proclaiming th e 
doctnne of peacefui coexistence" and the denial of the 
inevitability of war betw een the communist and the non- 

sbMul and flexible way all the bàsic doctrines iaíd down 
by Lenin and furthered by Stalin. This is the nieaning 
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of his constant iteration of his dedication to "Leninist 

principies." 

Thus, Lenin preached the gospel of all-out hostiliry 
to the non-communist world: 

"We arc livúig not mcrely in a state, but ifl a sysicm 
of s^tes; and it is ioconceivabJe shat the Soviet republic 
nhoulld continue to exist for a long period side by side 
with imperialist states. Ultimately one or the other must 
conquer. Meanwhile a number of terrible clasbcs betweeu 
Ihc Soviet republic and the bourgeois states is inevitable." 

Similarly. the Sixth CoflgrcSS of the Communist Inter- 

national, meeting in Moscow in 1928 after Stalin had 
íully Consolidated his dictatorial power, dedared: 

**The Soviet Union harbors no illusion as to the pos- 
sibiüty of durable peace. . . . Wars of proletarian dicta- 
torship against world capitalism are inevitable and revo- 
lutionary. . . ." 

No less than Marx, Lenin and Stalin does Khrushchev 
believe in the inevitable iriumpta of communism. In 1958, 
hc said: 

"It is now becomlng morè and morè clear that the 
end of the sway of capitatism is drawing near in Other 
çountries, too, and that capitalism is a system thai has 
outlived its age and is bound to perísh. The future is ours! 
The future is for Marxism-Leninisni! The future is for 
communism! . . ." 

Meanwhile, however, the forces of communism are still 
not strong enough to take over the whole world. And 
it is for just such a period as this onc that Lenin and 
Staíin laid down the lines which Khrushchev now follows. 

From the beginnlng of the Soviet state. Lenin applied 
to its foreign policy the same general principies of revo- 
lutionary strategy as he advocated for the party during the 
period when the party would be a weak minority: it 

must maintain alliances, agre€ to a certain amonnt of 

bKtícal cooperation with the enemy, and be prepared to 
conduct a protraeted conflict. This adds up to a doctrine 
of "pcaceful cc-existence" in Soviet foreign policy, accom- 
panied by active exploitation of wcak spots in the non- 
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communist world. This doublc line runs throueh all com- 
munist thinkïng, from Lenin to Staün to Khrushchev. 
Thus Lenin clearJy impiied (he principle of "peacefiü 

coexistence": r 

"Dictatorship is a state of acute war. We arc precisclv 
in süch a state . , . Unti] the final issue is decided the 
state of awful war will concinuc . . . Our point of víew 
is: for the urae being— important concessions and the 
gieatest cautron, preciscly because a ccrtain equilibriurn 
has set ui, precísely because we arc weaker than our 
cooiomed enemics . . r 

'The proper tàctics for the commtinist to adopt is to 
utilize these vacillatïons [of non-communisisj and noc to 
ignore them; and utílizing them calls for concessions to 
those elements which arc turning Loward the proletariat 
. . . while simukaneously hghling those who cura loward 
tíxc bourgeoisie . . . 

". . . To accept batlle at a timc when it is obviously 
advamageous to the cnçmy and noi to us is a crime; and 
those política! leadcrs of the rcvolutionary class who are 
unable 'to tecJe, to mameuver, to compromise,' tn order to 
avoid an obviously disadvan.tag.eous battle, arc eood for 
nothing." B 

This ís how Stalin perpetuatcd this doctrine: 
"We must not forget Lenin's siatement that "as regards 
our worfe of construction very rmich depends upon 
wnethcr we succceci in postponing war with the capital- 
tst world, which is inevitable, but which can be post- 
poned cither until (he moment when the prolctarian revo- 
Iunon in Europe matures, or until the moment when 
tn* colonial rcvplutions have fully matured. , 

"Ihercfore, the maintenance of peaceful rclations with 
the capitaüsc countrics is an obligatory taçfe for us. Our 
retations wiih the capitalist countrics are based on the 
assumpnon that the coexistcnce of two opposíie systems 
is possible." J 

And, Khrushchev claborates; 

" - - The Leninist principle of the peaceful coexist- 
ence of states with diïïerent social systems has ajways 
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ind remains the general line of our country's foreigti 
pollcy. 

"li has been alleged that the Soviet Union advances 
llu principle of peaceful coexistence out of tàctica! con- 
rations, considerations of expediency. Yet it is com- 
mou knowledge that we have always, ffom the very first 
s of Soviet power, stood with equal firmness for peace- 
ful coexislence . . . 

"In the countries where capitalism is still strong and 
has a huge military and policc apparatus at its disposai, 
I he rcactionary ÍOfCeS wïJI Of COurse inèvitably otTer seri- 
uus rcsLstance. There the traosition to sociaÚsm will be 
iittcndcd by a sharp class, revolutionary struggle . . . 

"Leninism teaches us that the ruling. classes will not 

surrender their power voluntarily. And the greater or 

r degree of tníensity which the struggle may assumc, 

the use or non-use of violento in the transition to so- 

i i.ilism, depends on the resistance of the exploiters . . , n 

Wlint Is the Current Blueprínt of 

Ciommunisi Strategy and Tàctics? 

On December 6, 1960, the leadcrs of SI communist 
parties from all over the world, who had been meeting 
in the Kremlin for exactly onc month, issucd a lengthy 
manifesto detailing their consensus on strategy and tàctics 
for the coraing period. 

On January 6, 1961, Nikka Khrushchev, m a specch 
to the top representatives of the most important com- 
munist party òrgans irtside the U.S.S.R., clarified and 
<ndcd upon the manifesto issucd the precedinç month. 

Though none of the ideas in these two documents is 
exactly new, ihey represent, in concentrated form, an 
uuthoritatíve pOrtrait of the meaning of peaceful coexist- 
ence in the present state of world affairs. Together, these 
negleeted but decisive documents clearly present the guide- 
lines by which the Kremlin and its atlies intend to secure 
the victory of the world communist movement. 

The three inter-related keys to the current communist 
blueprínt are: "the world socifllist system,,''' "(he pcace 
movement, " and "the national liberation movement." 
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What Is the Soviet Third Program»? 

,< ^ e e! ,rSt h t ?- grí " n ° f "* BoUhevit Party was adopted 

he worlang class of Rússia to fighl for the overthrow of 
Uie Tsanst amocraey and for the esmMshment of the 

adopted by the 7th Congres* of the Soviet Communist 
Party , n 1919. With this program as fe basc, (he Con,- 
muntsts set out lo establish a dictatorsbip in the U.S.S.R 
The third piogram was prcparcd by Khrushehev to be 
presented to .he 22nd Congre» of the Soviet Communist 
Party m Oc ober 1961. The new manifesto chïms that 
smce the tasts of the first two program* have been "car- 
ned oul ' the third program is necessary "for the buildine 
ot Communíst soríely," 

Despúe aU the qüasi-ideological hnguagc and lenor of 
Che document, it repnwems a major p^,^, «presrion 
of the : cuit»! «nitudes of the Khrushchev governmcnt as 
related to the contemporary proWems of the world. On 
Uw on-e hand the program reverses Lcnin's <and Ma 
ise-lun £s ) thesis that war is necessary to destroy capital- 
Hm, and suues Chat peateïul co-exisiínce is possible, thus 
deviating frora Marxist principies. On the other hand, it 
heralds the tnumph of Sociaiism and Communism on 
a worid-wide scale." It states aUo that as long as the 
whole world nas not becorae communist, war is possible 
and therefore, the Soviet* will continue the build-up f 
their armed forces. In addition, the document declares 
th*i ibe Surlet Union wiu be rea dy mitílariJy, politicallv 
economicaliy and through propaganda means ï0 bacfc ils' 
üiesis ihat 'sociaiism wül incviíably suweed capitaïism 
everywnerc.^ Tncse inconsistències of the new program 
have becn viewcd by the West as a concession to the 
Chioese point of vicw which considers war with n QQ - 
Communist cou n tries as inevitable. 

Among the many promiscs which the **ümd manifesto" 
comains is a pledge to include the people of the Soviet 
Union in the processes of goverament (no mention is 
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made, however, of individual freedom and the rule of 
Inw). frec educaiion, free rnedical services, frec housing, 
.■ml ovenaking the United States in production. All of 
Ütcse promises, however, are qualified by "conditions of 

V — for, as long as the iniernaüonal situation remains 
omplicated, "the resulting necessity off inercasing defense 

--nditures may hold up the fulfillment of the plan." 
Sotne observers believe the many escape clauses listed 
in Khmshchev's plan arc indications that the goals of the 
iliird program are unrealistic. 

What U the Role of the World Socialist 
System in the Communist Blueprint? 

The '"world socialist sys.tem," in Moscow*s definition, is 

in fact the world communist movemenu which íncludes the 

Soviet and Chinese regimes and aü thetr satellites in 

»pç and Asía (and in Cuba) and the communist 

parties elsewhere in the world. 

As Khrushchev has repeatedly emphasized in many 
tpeeches during the past few years. and as the current 

offieud blueprint spells out in greater detail — there has 
now oceuired a significant shift in the balance of world 
forces. This shift is increasingly in favor of the power- 
ful world socialist system. ConcomitanUy, the "camp of 
capílalism and imperialism" is increasingly consumed 
with intemal and cxttrnal crises and is growing ever 
wealcer. Thus the manifesto declares: 

"It is the principal charactcrisuc of our time that the 
world socialist system is bec^ining the decisive factor in 

tbc dtrtïopmt nt of socïcty. . . . Todoy it is tho world 

socialist system . . . that determines the maúi content, 

niüiii trend and main features of the hisiorical develop- 
ment of socicty, Whatever efforts imperialism makes, it 
cannot stop the advance of history. A reliable basis has 
been provided for further decÚMve victòries for sociaiism. 
The complete triumph of socialis-m is inevitable." 

It is this failh which is the basis and the source of 
communist dynamism throughout the world today. The 
ebullience with which Khrushchev and bis cohorts pro- 
claim that the futurc is theirs is not just a matter of 
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faith, howcver. Theii dynamism is bolsíered boih bv the 
growmg weakness and vadüalion of non-conimunist pow- 
eis and the technological advanccs of ihe U S S R. 
Wheüier or noi chesc advanccs arc indecd as creat a$ 
clauncd, they have bccome an effcciive instrument in ihc 
arsenal of the politicaUpsychologicai warfare which ihe 
Kremlin conducEs to persuade non-alígned peoplcs that 
Ihe fulurc bclongs to communism. 

What Is thç Role of the Peace 
Movement in the Communist Blueprínt? 

As the manifesto has it, "ihe peace movemenl is the 
broadest movçment of our time, involving peoplc of di- 
verse política! and religions creeds, of diverse classes of 
socrety, who arc alJ united by ihe noble uxge lo prevent 
new wars and to securc enduring peace." 

Prccisely becausc the baiance oí world power is shift- 
rog in favor of ihe world communist movement, the blue- 
prínt envisages the- likelihood of the revolutionary over- 
throw of "capítaJist Imperialism" wíthout a major world 
war. And the widespread, undcrstandablc fear of nuclear 
holocaust is to be cxploitcd and manipulated as a major 
instrument wnh which to render the non-communist world 
wnolly ineiïcctual. The manifesto defines a fundamental 
aspect of rhe policy of peaceful coexistenec as "the broad- 
est possible united front of peace supporters, fighlers 
against the imperiaüst policy of aggression and war Ü3- 
spired by U S. imperiaüsm." 

Artd Khrushchev defines Ét as the "rnaximum utiliza- 
tion of the rovoluiíonary possibilites of the various classes 
nnti cociqJ ciraen an d fa diawing all ames — no matter 
how inconsistent, shaty and uns^ble— inio the strueele 
against imperialism." ** 

What Is the Role of National Liberation 
Movemcnts in the Communist BJucprinl? 

The struggle for national independence goine oo aU 
over the less devclopcd pan of ihe world is one of the 
two main mtemational phenomena (alongside the uni- 
versal desirc for peacc) which the communisis seek to 
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lUbvert, control and manipulate as a weapon against the 
West. As the manifesto puts ít: "The comptete collapse 
of colonialism is imminent. The breakdown of the sys- 
Icm of colonial slavery under the impact of the national 
libeiation movement is a developmcnt ranking second in 
històric importance only to the formation of ïhe world 
Iflüst system." 

The manifesto proclaims the support of world com- 
munism for this movement; "All the socialist countrics 
hilI the international working class and communist move- 
ment see it as thcir duty to rendex the fullest moral and 
material assistance to the- peoplcs fighting to free ihem- 
nlves from imperialist and colonial tyranny/' 

This support was decisivcly clarified, in fact, by Khru- 
shchev, who declared that it h 4 *an outright liq" thai the 
"national liberatíon movement can dcvelop independcntly 
of the struggle which the working class wages for so- 
cialista, and [Lndependently] of support from the socialist 
coujitries." In só many words, then, Khrushchev makes 
ii clear that national independence of forraer colonial peo- 
plcs is quitc meaningless unless it is guided and controlled 
by the communist movement. 

Nowhere, of coursç, do ihese documents indicate that 
it is precís* ly soch "capitalist, imperialist" countries as 
England and Françe that have massivcly Itberated thcir 
colònies in Àsia and Àfrica — and thai today the only 
colonial powers of çignifiçancç are the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China, who hold hundreds of millions of people 
in their Asian and East European sateUites subjeç* to 
iheir tyrannies- 

Docs Poaceful Coesïstencc Presage an 

Ideological Truce? 
No. The manifesto is quite explícit on this point: 
"Peaceful coexistence of siates does not tmply renun- 

cialion of ihe class struggle. The coexistence of states 

With dtfferent social systcms is a forra of class struggle 

bctween sociaLism and capitalism. 

"In conditions of peaccful coexistence, favorable op- 

portunilies are provided for the development of the class 
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struggle in the capitalist countries and in the national 
laberation movcnient of (he pròpies of thc colonial and 
dependent countries. . . 

"Feaccful coexistence of counÉries with diiïerent social 
systems does noi mean conclliatioa of the socialisí and 
oourgcois ideologies. On the contrary, it implies Enien- 
sihcauon of the struggle of thc working class, of all the 
Communist pànics, for the triumph oi socialist ideas." 

A moro open and forthright declaration of ideoïoeical 
and polnical warfaie could noi be asfced for. 

Docs Peaccful Coexistence Prcclude 
Víolence Against Democràcies? 

No. The Khrushchevian manifesto reiteratex the Lenin 
Stalin doctrine thai in .1 number of capitalist countries 
the Ume may soon come when the "working class" (the 
communíst pany) may be in a position Jo seck power 
through peacçful, legal parliamcntary means. But: 

"In ihe event of the cxploiting classes* resortine to 
violcncc against people, ihe possjbiliíy of non-peaceful 
transihem to socialism should be borne in mind. Lenin 
teaches, and experience confirms, that the ruiíng classes 
never relinquish powcr voluniariïy. In üiis casc, the de- 
gree of bitterness and the forms of Ehe class struggíe wiJl 
depend noi so much on the proletariat as on the resist- 
ance put up by the rcactionary ei reies to the will of thc 
overwhclming majoríty of thc people. on these rircles' 
using foree ai one or another stagc of dic stru«ele for 
socialism." 

In other words, no democràtic resistance to a rnm. 
muiaist uprístng is legitimaré. Whcn the party is rcady 
to opt for a coup, any violence against democràtic in- 
stitutions is leguiniate. 

Does Pcaccful Coexïstencc Prcclude Violence ín the 

National Liberation Movement? 

No. The new communíst manifesto applies the sarne 
rule in the "anti-coloniaT struggle as in the anti-demo- 
Cralic struggle: 

"The peoplcs of thc. colonial countries win their inde- 
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(vndence both through anned struggle and by non-mili- 
i.iry means, depending on the spccihe conditions in the 
Mtuntry concerned, They secure durable vjctory through 
ii powerful national überation movement. The colonial 
(invers never bestow frecdom on the colonial peoples and 
never Icave- of thek own frec will dic countries thcy arc 
cxploitíng." 

TliÍ5 is, in short, a threat and a promise that the com- 
muníst movement has committed itself to "armed strug- 
gle" in behalf of communist-Ied national überation move- 
ments, which are, by definition, the only ones wortny 
of thc name. In fact, thc manifesto gocs so far as to 
justify suca anned struggle; 

"Communists have always recognized the progressrve, 
revolutionary signifïcance of national überation wars." 

And Khrushchev has ehaxacterisüçally dotted the I's 
and crossed the T's with his flat assenion that "national 
Überation wars will continue to be inevitable as long as 
Western impcrialism continues to ejusL"* 

Who Is the Main Ençmy in Thís Struggle? 

"U. S. impcrialism is the maia force of aggression 
and war. lis policy embodies thc ideology of militant 
reaction." 

So declares the new communíst manifesto. 

What, Then, Is the Communíst Conceptíon of the 
Rclation of Uie Soviet Union to the Free World? 

No clearer blueprim has been provided than the rnili- 
larv plan offered by Stalin. It can well be studied alonçside 
Khrushchev's present intemational diplomacy: 

". . . Objectivc: lo consoüdate the dictatoxship of the 
proletariat in one coumry, using it as a base for the defeat 
of impcrialism in all countries . . . The main forces of 
thc revolution: the dictaiorship of the proletariat ín one 
cüuntry, the revolutionary movement of the proletariat 
in all countries- Main reserves: the semi-proletarian and 
small-peasant masses in the dcvcloped countries, ihc üb- 
eration movement in the colònies and dependent coun- 
tries. Direction of the main blow: isolaüon of the petty- 
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bourgeois dcmocrats, isolation of the parties of the Sec- 
ond International [democràtic sociaiists throughout the 
worldj . . . Plan for the disposilion of forces: alliance 
of the proletanan revolution with the liberation movement 
in the colònies and the dependent countries." 
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Chapter 2 

The Communift Movement 

What Kind of Farty Is tlie Communist Party? 

All communist parties arc modeled on the Soviet Com- 
munist or Bolshevik pany, which proclaims ilsclf the 
only Lrue representative of working class ínterests and of 
progiess genefaliy. All other pànics are, in ics view, rep- 
resentatives of anti-working class ínterests and actually 
or polentiaHy counter-revolutionaiy. 

What Is Bolshçvísm? 

The term "Bolshevism" is derived from the Russian 
word for majorily. It originated as a convenient epithet 
to distinguísh Lènm's majority group üi the Russian 
Social Democràtic Labor Party frora his principal oppo- 
nents who coniprised the minority or Menshevik group. 
Menshevifcs opposed communism and favored the ideals, 
of democràtic socialism in Rússia. 

In the coursc of time. as Lenin's. group devcloped into 
an independent organization and formulated a distinctíve 
program, and strategy, Bolshevisra came to signify the 
tcachings, strategy, tàctics, and organizational forms and 
praciices first of Lenin, and aficr his death, of Stalin. 

In a narrow sense, Bolshevïçm ic, rherefnre, Russian 
and Soviet communism. In a broader sense, because of 
ihe doniination of worid communisrn by Lcnin and Stalin, 
Bolshevism is what most peoplc understand today by tbe 
simple term "communism." 

What Is Trotskyism? 

The essential idea in the teachings of Trotsky is the 
theory of ihe permanent revolution. Tliis theory, which 
Trotsky claimed ro have derived from certain i de as of 
Marx and Lcnin and which he opposed to StaLüVs theory 
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of socialism in one country, resis on ihrce central prop- 

l_-"With regard to countries with a belated boureeois 
develapment, especialiy the colonial and semi-colonial 
countncs . . , democràtic and national cmancipation is 
coneeivabte only through the diciatorship of the prole- 

2— "The conquest of power by the proletariat" (in 
any country) "does not terminate the revotution, but only 
opens n. SociaJist construction is conceivable on]y on the 
foundation of the class stmggjç on a national and inter- 

natïona] seale." 

5— "The completion of the socíafet revolution wilhin 
national limits is unihinkable ... the socialist revolu- 
hon , , . attains completion only in the final victory of 
the new society on our entire planet." 

At first, Trotsky thought his theory would prevail as 
the basis of communist doctrine and Soviet policy, and 
that Stalin would be ousted as a result of a ffactional strug- 
gle within ihe communist moviment Later, he advo- 
cated a political revolution in ibe Soviet Union to over- 
throw the Stalinist goverament. In Soviet propaganda and 
Iaw, Trotskyism is now another texm for fascist, counter- 
revolutionary thinking and action. 

What Is the Relation Between Bolshevism and the 
Soviet Communist Party? 

The Soviet Communist Party is the direct descendant 
of the Bolshevüc, or majority, factíon of the Russian 
^ociai Democràtic Labor Pany, created by Lenin in 19U3, 
■which later beearne an independent pany. In 1918 at 
changed its name to the Communist Party. Aftcr focraa- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republies in 1922 

?n V ? 1 ? r ? named Communist Party of the Soviet Uniorj 
(Bolshcviks). 

At the Part/s 19th Congress, held in Moscow in 1952 
Cfae word "Bokheviks" in parentheses w as dropped and 
tfie name it now bears is simpiy, Communist Partv of 
tne Soviet Union. 
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Aftcr the scizure of power in Rússia in 1917, the 
[iimcipal function of ihe Bolshevik party was altered. It 
DOW aimcd at üie organization, direction and admínis- 
Ir.ilion of the statc, the implementation of governmcnt 
|ioliçy, and the maíntenance of power. In all of these 
functions, after LenuYs death in 1924, Stalin played the 
principal role. 

In the Soviet Union and other Soviet societies, the 
communist party is the only legal party. According to the 
Slaün Consticution of the Ü.S.S.K., the communist party 
li "the léading core of all organïzatíons of the working 
jH.ople f both públic and state." Communists hold the key 
positions and communist party units function in virtually 
all political, econòmic^ military, and culíural instituüons 
and organizations. 

How Is the Communist Party Organized? 

Structurally, the communist party ís a centralized or- 
ganization based on a caste system. From its base in 
small celis, units, or branches it rïses through interme- 
diate and superior local, district, and regional bodies to 
-uúiniit in the Central or National Comnüttee. In the- 
ory, thq Central Committee is the highest authority in 
the party. In practice it is subordtnate to the Prcsidium, 
the successor of the famous Polilburo, 

What Is the Prcsidium? 

Structurally, the Prcsidium is one of the three funda- 
mental subordinats bodies of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party. The others arc the Secre- 
tariat and the Party Controt Committee. 

Nominally, the Prcsidium direets the work of the Cen- 
tral Committee between plenary sessions. The Secretariat 
verifies the fulfillment of party decisions and the sclec- 
tions of cadres; and the Party Control Committee super- 
vises the intcrnal poUcing of the party. 

In reality, the Presidium is dominant. Established by 
thç I9th Party Congress, it has assumed the functions of 
the diisolved Politburo (Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Party) and oí the Orgburo (Organiza- 
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tion Bureau of the. Central Committee), and fr stands at 
the pcak of ihe pany pyramid. ]<s table of Organization 
calls fonen full members and four altemates, but iri fact 
its policies are dclermincd by a small, unofficial "inner 
bureau" wàthin ihe Presidïum, whose members wield the 
ultunate powcr in the entire International communist 
movemem. 

The composition of this inner bureau and of ihe Pre- 
sidïum has changed several times since SiaJin's death. 
Lavrentí Bena has been shot, Gcorgj Malenkov, Lazar 
Kaganoviich, Nikolai Bulganin, V. M. Mololov, Dimiïri 
Shepilov and Mikhail Pervukhin have all been demoted 
and dispatched to remolc pans of thc country to assume 
Iowly lasks. And Nikha S. Khrushchev has eroerged, if 
not as the undisputed dictatorial tyraní that Stalin was, 
clearly as the single most powerful and decisive figure in 
the leadership of íhe party, and thus of the govemment. 

But regardless of changes in its raake-up or its name, 
the directorate of thc Soviet Communist Pany is the seat 
of ultímate power in Soviet Rússia. All òrgans of the 
party and the slate, íncludiog the secret servicc, the anny 
and burcaucracy are under its coraplete domination. 

What Is Democràtic Centralisra? 

_ In communist theory, "democràtic centralism" is a com- 
binaüon of centralized authority and discipüne with demo- 
cràtic practices in the life of the communist party. Tne- 
oretically, party poUcy is decïded in free discussíon by the 
membership which also eleets the leadership. But oiícc a 
decision is made, it is binding on all members of the party, 
and once elected, thc leadership must be obeyed. In 
aetion, disciplinc is on a military basis. Theoreticauy, cen- 
tralized authority and democracy balance each oiher and 
are of equal importanee. 

In practice, authority and disciplinc are supremç and 
democracy is non-exisient. Policy is dedded and chanped 
at will by the leadership. The membership may or may 
not be consuJted. Party congresses and convemíons are 
postponed by the leadership sometimes for ycars in viç- 
lation of ihe party constitution. The Comintera was dis- 
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nolved by its executive committee without a mandatc 
Im.id thc Comintcrn Congress, nominally the highest body 
of ilic Thlrd Interaaüonaï. 

When held, congresses are soundtng boards for the an- 
nouncement of decisions made by the leadership. Critícism 
.nul opposiíion are not toleratéd, The leaders of com- 
munist parties outside the Soviet Union are appoinied 
and deposed by decision of the Prcsidium of the Bolshevik 
party . The communist party, said Stalin, must be mono- 
liüiic. It is exactiy thai. 

Who Arc thc Cúnununists? 

"The Communist Party is formed," reads a staternent 
of the Second Congress of the Comintcrn, held in 1920, 
"of the best, most intclligent, self-sacrificing and far- 
seeïng workers." 

That the communist movement attracts suco workers 
in many coun tries is a fact. But it is also a fact that 
wherc workers arc frec to ïeave thc movement, the com- 
munist party fails to hold them and even repèls them 
by its policy. 

PersOns úf non-working class origin arc also ïncluded 
in the membership of the communist parties. But by 
choice, the communist parties in capitalist countries and 
in east and central Europc have their strongest roots 
among the Industrial workers, These they reeard as the 
histohcaily destined leaders of the revolution. 

In China, húwever, the Communist Party is now com- 
posed of ao ovcrwhelmíng majority of peasanls. This de- 
spite the fact that when the party was first organizcd in 
1920 it was essentially a party of workers. 

The ultunate nature of all communist parties is indi- 
cated by the experience of the Soviet Communist Party. 
In 1928 when the five-year plans were insümted in thc 
U.S.S.R., the membership of the Soviet party consisted of 
industrial workers (morè than 60%), pcasants (over 
20%), and clerical workers, intellectuals, and persons of 
non-working class origin other than pcasants. 

However, by the limc of the Nazi invasion of the 
Soviet Union in L941, workers wcre a disünct minority 
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in ihc Bolshcvík Pany. Men and womcn of the social 
straia crcaced or enlarged by the JndusiriaUzatioa and 
coJIeciivization programs of ihe preoeding years— plani 
and farm managers, lechnidans, engmecrs, governmem 
and pany funcüonaries, and military officers— the élite of 
Soviet socicty, comprised a large majoriív of the Com- 
muiust Party. Once the workers had performed iheir 
revolulionary funciion in seizing power, in fighling the 
civil war and enduriag ihc rigors of industrialization, they 
werc refegatcd to a mínoi role in thç pany which con- 
trolled the stale. This has resultcd in thcir present sub- 
ordinatc and subservrcnt role in Soviet society. 

Today, manual workers represent only 30% of the 
total pany memomhip of 8,703,000: exactly half of their 
proportion in the '2 Os. 

Why Do People Joïn the Communist Party? 

Some people are aliracted by communist propaganda 
about an "ideal" socicty based on econòmic and social 
cquality and on ferothefhood. Some workers amd peas- 
ants. unable to detcet the red wojf in the sheep's cloth- 
ing, take the communist party at its face value as a fighter 
for ihcir irnmcdiate interès Is". 

Some people are deceived or deeeivc ibcmsclvcs ínto 
thinking that the communist party will funher the cul- 
tural, seientific, fraternal, and other causes in which 
fhey are ínterested. Morè cynïcal persons see un the 
iarge communist movement opporlunities for careere. 

Jnevttably, when those who werc induced, persuaded, 
or enticed irtio the communist fold discovei ihat they werc 
deceived, they ïeave. The number of ex-communists is 
many únics greater ihan the number of party members. 
But new recruits arc always obtained. The membership 
rolls fatten on the povcrty and misery which constiiute 
ihe Iot of many peoples and races. As long as poverty 
and misery continus on a large scale, the communist 
parties will coniinue to fced on the hopes and aspirations 
of men to achieve securiíy. freedom, and dignity. As the 
free world conünues to elimina te poveny, and continues 
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lo give men hope, it will cut away the grouod under 
communism. 

In the Soviet world, people jotn the communist party 
Ivcau&e of convïction, hope, indoctrínation, a desire or 
pressure to confonn, expedieney in getting an educatioo 
t»r buÜding a successful caxeer. And also, as tbe only 
legal party, it is the only available medium for política! 
Uns and the realization of poliücal ambition. To quit the 
communist pany in the Soviet world is a rísky under- 
taking. 

How Many Commonists Are There? 

No one knows exactly. The membership of communist 
parties varies. wide]y. The turnover is large. In addition 
to ihose who leave because of disillusionment, large num- 
bers are expelled in the periòdic purges which are a 
prescribed íeature of communist party oiganization. 

As of June 1961, statistics published in Moscow 
(which must be approached wiïh some cautíon) estimatcd 
the membership of 87 communist parties throughout tbe 
world at 36,000,000. 

Of this number, the vast majority werc in the com- 
munist bloc of nations. The largçst single party was 
üiat of China, wiih morè than 15,500,000 members and 
candidate members. The second largest was that of the 
Soviet Union, with almost 9,500,000 members and can- 
didate members. Moie than 4,500,000 members belonged 
to the communist parties of the Soviet satellites in East- 
ern Europe — Poïand, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Albània, Bulgària, Romania. 

The same statistics estimate membership in Western 
Europe (chiefly Francc and Italy) at 2,500,000, in non- 
communist Asian counirics at about 2,500.000. in the 
Westcm Hemisphere (chiefly Latin America) ai over 
250,000. and in Àfrica at 50.000. 

Jt is sobering to learn of the officiaUy claimed increase 
in membership in Àsia and Àfrica since 1 939. In Àfrica, 
the number has grown from about 5,000 before World 
War II to 50,000 today. And in Àsia, the number has 
grown in the corresponding period fxom around 20,000 
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to some 2,500,000 maside Asian countries ruled bv com- 

Jïiunisls. 

The Communist pany in the United States had reached 
lis histonc peak of 75-80,000 members in 1949. By JuJy 
1961 ihe number of party members was variously esti- 
maccd at bctween ten and iwenty thousand. 

Do the 36,000,000 m Communist Parties 

Constihite the Entire Organized Communist Forcc? 

No. Each communist party has a youth organization and 
other auxiliaries, many of liaem larger iban the party 
itself, under its direefion. 

The Young Conununist League of the U.S.S.R., fot 
cxample, whose members arc 15 lo 26 years of aee, 
numbers about 18,000,000; and ihc Young Pioneers, 
children 9 lo 15 years old, numbers abouB 16,000,000. 
Aliogether the organized, aclive communist forcc of the 
Soviet Union coroprises about one-sbtth of ihe popula- 
tion. Similar proporUons prevail in Communist China. 

In addition to iheir youth auxiliaries, the parties of 
the communist bloc of naiions, as well as those of Franco 
and ItaJy, also control large and powerful trade union 
orgamzatïons. And all communist parties create auxiüary 
econòmic, political, cultural and other cívic movements — 

or seck to inültrate and subvert non-communist ones 

to serve iheir ends. 

Does the Size of a Communist Party Indica te the 
Dangcr It Reprcsents? 

Not necessarily. Of course, when communist parties arc 
large, they are a greater dangcr than when they aae MiialL 
But the fact thai they are snaall does not mean thai they 
aie not a potential danger of great ünportance. 

In the United States it às customary to point to the 
smali number of organized communists and dismiss them 
as an insignificant nationaí force. It is of cotirse truc that 
the Party in üüs country has, in addition to its tiny num- 
bers, other difficidties which arc reOected in the fact thai 
the Pany's official òrgan, the Daily Worker. was trans- 
fonned, for lack of readership support, to a weekly, The 
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Wnrker. It is. also truc that tlie Party has been unable 
to get on the ballot in New York State, where its largest 
number of members reside, foi lack of supporting pri- 
uiary peüüons. 

Dtspite this, it is worthwhilc to note an official state- 
ment issued in June 1961 by Attomey General Robert 
Kennedy, ünmedjalely after a United States Supreme 
Court decision ordering the party to register as an agent 
of the Soviet Union. Mr. Kennedy said: 

"After ten years of litigation, the Supreme Court has 
held that the Communist Party of the United States is 
direcíed, dominated and controlled by the Soviet Union. 
. . . This is a momeotous decision. - . . The Commu- 
nist Party has made every efTort to promote a públic 
image of a legitimate political party. ... In fact, it al- 
ways has been under the discipüne of a íoreign country 
and has been a làctica 1 means of advancing both the short 
and long-range interests of the Soviet Union. 

"It is ihis point which I believe is of crucial impor- 
tance. The casc and the evidenec on this point presented 
(o the Court should be studied by all non-Communíst 
governmenis and groups, s-uch as teachers, sludents and 
labor òrgan izatíons around the world. What the Com- 
munist Party prcachcs and what it practiecs is for all to 
see, . . . 

"The Communist Party as it exists in the United States 
and other countries is not a legitimate political party. . . . 
It is the Trojan Horse assuming the forní of a so-caüed 
political party in the democràtic countries around the 
world — agrarían reformers in China, gucrrillas in South 
Vietnam, or rioters in Japan. , , ,™ 

So spoke Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 

The fact is that a communist party of any size is a 
serious danger. Any organized* disciplined force with a 
dclinitc goa.1 and the determinationj shrewdness and cour- 
age neeessary to achieve its ends presents a menace. It 
is. moreover, a detachment of an intemational army 
which commands vast material and human resources upon 
which ít can draw when neeessary, 

At the outbreak of the Russian Revolution ui March, 
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1917, che Bolshevik Pany had only some 40 ; 000 mem- 
bers. One month later, the Bolshevik Party membershïp 
doubled. Six momhs later, thc force which organized and 
Icd Üie armed insurrection of Octobcr, 1917, numbered 
only 240,000 in a population larger than the present 
populaüon of the United States. 

After cstablishment of thc Soviet state, the communist 
parties of the world were able to draw on the enormous 
resourecs ït commanded. 

In June, 1936, onç rnontïi before the outbreak of the 
fascist rcbcïlion and the civil war, the Spanish Communíst 
Party had grown from about 150 in 1951 (when the dem- 
ocràtic forces overthxew thc dictatorship of Prinio de 
Rivera) to about 50,000 members. It was still a minor 
force compared with the powerful Spanish anarchist and 
socínlist movements. Nevcrtheless, after the civil war be- 
gan, the Spanish Communíst Pany, as a direct rcsult 
of Soviet pressure on ihe republican govcrnment of Spain, 
to which it sent limited amounts of aid in cash, beçame 
thc dominant political force in the republican state. Soviet 
and Spanish communists wcre vested with control of the 
anti-fascist military and police forces of the re públic, 
which they usçd lo esiablish a reign of terror against 
anarchists, socialists., and others. They looted the gold 
reserves of the Bank of Spain and sent thera to Moscow. 
In general íhcy made a major contribution to the defeat 
of Üte republican state and thc triumph of fascism. 
Are Communíst Parties Independent and Autonomous? 
_ No, They are directed and controlled by the ruline 
bicrarchy of the Soviet Communist Party in Moscow. This 
control has., since 1919, assumed various forms, but the 
degree of control has rarely varied. The first, and perhaps 
the most fa mous òrgan of Moscow's control and direc- 
üon of thc world communíst rnovement was thc Third 
(Communíst) International, generaUy calTed the Com- 
muníst International or Cominicrn. 

What Was fhe Comintern? 

From 1919, when it was founded, until 1943, when 
it was dissolved, thc Comintern, cieated chiefly by Lenin, 
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M-rved as "the general staS of the world revolutiorj." 

Its headquarters were situaied in Moscow. In theory, 
thc Comintern was independent of the Soviet governmem. 
Again, in theory, all aifiliated parties of the Comintern 
were subject to its directives. The Soviet governmcnt, 
controlled by the Soviet Communíst Party, was thus aC 
the disposiüon of the Comintern for purposes of world 
rcvolution. 

Actually, however, Üie Comintern was dominated by 
thc Soviet Communist Party and was in fact only an 
appendage of the latter and, through it, of the Soviet 
governmcnt. 

How Was the Communist Movement 
Directed After 1943? 

After the Comintern was díssolved, the coordination 
and direction of the communist parties was entrusted to 
the Secret Police of the U.S.S.R. A meraber of this service 
was ínvariably a secret member of the central conimittce 
of every party; this is probably still the case today. 

In addition, from 1947 to 1955, Moscow's control 
of the internacional communist movement was organized 
through an institution known as the Conúníorm. 

What Was the Coirunforni? 

In 1947, nlne European communist parties, including 
the Soviet, Frenen, and Italian parties, and a Bomber 
of east and central European parties, established an In- 
formation Bureau, since known as the Communist In- 
formation Bureau or Cominform. Subsequcntly, other 
cooiutuijibl parties aifiliated wlth the Cominform. 

OrigrnaEly, Cominform headquarters was situated in 
Belgrade, but after the breach between Titoist Yugoslavia 
and Stalinist Rússia in 1948, it was transferred lo 
Bucharest. 

The ostensible purpose of the Cominform was "lo or- 
ganize and exchange expcricricc and, in casc of necessity, 
co-ordinate the activity of Communist parties on founda- 
tions of mutual agreement," 

In rcality, the Cominform which, likc the Comintern 
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before % «as dominated by the Soviet Communist Partv 
was kunched as a part of the Soviet Union's retaliation 
lor tfte Marshaü Plan. Ics rcai tasks werc: 

Consolidation of Soviet power in eastcni ajid central 
fcuropç, 

Jntcnsificatàon of communist political waxfare in wç$t- 
ern Europe, chicíly through the French and Italian parties 

Creaüoa of an appearance of equality and deroocracy 
in relationships among communist parties in the Soviet 
Woild. 

The Comíofonn was officially disbanded En Aprü 1956 
Its place has becn taken by a variety of formal and in- 
formal mstituttons and organizations. Among these aie 
the Warsaw Pact and the periòdic congresses of com- 
munist parties of the Soviet bloc. International communist 
contacis arc also maintained Üirough visïls to and from 
Moscow by the Soviet leaders and leadcrs of other parties 
in and out of the bloc. r 

What Is the Warsaw Pact? 

The Warsaw Pact is a treaty of "Friendshïp, Coopera- 
rien and Mutual Assistancc" concluded in May, 1955 bc- 
tween the govermnents of the Soviet Union and its seven 

hast European satcilites. It is esscntíaüy a mílitary pact, 
otfenng a show of governmental independence for ai! the 
satcilites, whích formaUy coordinates the nulitarv DOjicies 
and actions of the Soviet bloc in Europe. It is headed bv 
Soviet MarshaI rvan Konev. 

In fact, of course, the Warsaw Pact members arc no 
mous independent than werc the "autonomous" com- 
munist parties that belonged to the Comintem and the 
Commform. 

The Warsaw Pact has also given rise to formal insti- 
tutions of econòmic coordination within the bloc such as 
the Cc-uncïl of Mutual Econòmic Aid. In StalhVs day thís 
econòmic coordination, undertaken for the exclusive'ben- 
eht of the U.S.S.R/s economy and resulting in enormous 
eiploitacion of the «sourecs and labor of the satcilites, 
was simply ordered ruüilessly from Moscow. Since Sïalin's 
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death, the worst features of this econòmic exploitation 
luivc bcen ameliorated; in additíon. there is a show of 
consultatioa araong the various "independent" govern- 
ments, and a greater degrec of ratíonality in the bloc's 
total econòmic planning. 

Nevertheless, the sateUites srül remain subordinate in 
every field. This is demonstrateo" by the shift in their 
economic planning since 1958. In that year, Khrushchev, 
instead of continuing the traditional five-ycar plans for 
Soviet econòmic devclopment embarked on an ambiüous 
seven-yc-ar plan. Alt the satcilites, who had coordinated 
their own five-year plans with those of the U.S.S.R., felí 
into line. They terminated their own shorter plans as 
swiftly as possible and now bave adapted their own coun- 
tries* econòmic plans to that of the Soviet Union. 

Arc Communist Parties Really Agencies of tbe 
Soviet Government? 

Ycs. The communist parties always speak in the name 
òf idcalàslic objectives and of the welfare of the working 
class and nat i on in which they function, but their chicf 
purpose and highest duty in peace and waj is to serve the 
interests of the government of the U.S.S.R. 

Any service they may render to the working class 01 
to any cause other than. their own is for the purpose of 
advancing their primary aim. According to the situaüon, 
they posc as the only truc patriots or as the only genuine 
revolulionary imemationalists.. Both poses disguise their 
unchanging subservience to Soviet natíonaüsm and im- 
periaüsm. 

How, for Example, Did the French Communist 
Party Serve Soviet Interests? 

Before Hitter came to power in Germany in January, 
1933. the French Communist Party, in common with the 
Gcrman and Soviet governments and with other com- 
munist parties, opposcd the status quo in Europe created 
by the Versailles Treaty ending World War I. 

In 1935, alarmed by Hïtlers victory, the Soviet gov- 
ernment made an alliance with France, directed against 
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Germany. The French Communist Party then became a 
defender oí ihe status quo. 

Foïlowing consummation of the Nazi-Soviet altian.ee in 
1939, which provided for íhe partition of Poland and 
was the signal for thc ouibrcak of World War II, the 
French Communist Party opposed the war against Ger- 
many as an imperialíst war. And after the fall of France 
in 1940, it coliaborated with the German occupation 
autl•iorities. 

But when Germany ïnvaded the Soviet Union in 1941, 
thc French communísis became French patriots and en- 
tered rhe resistance movement in force. 

During the cold war bctween the Soviet world and 
the West, which foUowed World War II, the French 
Communist Party fought thc Marshall Plan and the ship- 
ment of arms £rom the United States to France. 
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Chapter 3 

Communist Tàctics 

The years from 1900 to the Bolshcvik Revolution in 
1917 wcrc a period of blueprinting by Lenin of the prin- 
cipies of strategy and of Sis struggles to buiïd a pany 
with which to gain power. 

The history of communist tàctics may be said to be- 
gin with the Bolshevik Revolution. In ïhat history, up 
to the present time, eight principal periods may be dis- 
íinguished. 

What Wns the First Period of Communist Taçtiçs? 

The first period opened with the Bolshevik Revolution 

and ended about 192]. This was the phase of the con- 
solidation of power by the Bolshevik state and of the 
íosteríng of immediate world-wide revolution. It was re- 
sponsiblc for the revolutionary tide which engulfed a great 
part of Europc after World War I. 

In ihis phase oceurred the civil war and the Allied in- 
tervention in Soviet Rússia. This was the period of "war 
cOmmunism" in Soviet Rússia, marked by the forciblc 
requisition of grain from the pcasants, the crealion of 
labor armies under military discipüne, and oiher exircmc 
measures. 

In this phase the Comintem was established ta or- 
ganize the world revolution and bolster Soviet Rússia. 

What Was the Second Period of Communist Tàctics? 

The second period, from 1921 to 1928, was basically 
a transition stagc of communist taclics. 

It began, foUowijjg victory in the civil war and failure 
of the revolutionary upsurge in Europc to achieve suc- 
cess, with the adoption in Soviet Rússia of a moderate 
econòmic poUcy. This was known as üie New Econòmic 

61 
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Policy, and it remained in force untíl adoption of the 
fiïst five-ycar plan. 

Whüc waïtíng for revival of the world revolution, Lenin 
projected the poüçy of resumïag relati ons wilh **cap~ 
itaiist síates.'" Under the Treaty of Rapallo of 1922, Soviet 
Rússia and Germany undcrtook political and mílitary c^l" 
labora tion against ihe Veisailles system. la this stage, 
Lenin also initiated the uniled front policy of coílaboration 
with socialists in otbcr countries. 

After Lenin's illness and death, there occurred the tre- 
mendous struggle bctween Slalin and TYotsky over com- 
munist tàctics. As Stalin controUed the pany and state 
apparatus, communist tàctics during this stage became 
increasingly nationalisüc in substance and somewhat, but 
not altogether, nationaïist in form. 

Stalin destroyed the opposition in 1927-28, and the 
Sixth Congress of the Thixd Intemalíonal, in the latter 
year, adopted the Comintem program which embodied his 
Coticepts of communist tàctics. 

This marked the end of the second period and the 
opening off the third period of communist làctics. 

What Was the Third Pcriod of Communist Tactícs? 

In the pcriod (rom 1928 to 1935 two goals were 
sought: on the one hand, the defense and devclopment 
oi the U.S.S.R, as the bastion of world conununism; on 
the othtr hand, ovcrt extreme revolutionism, tïae attaín- 
rnent of the world-wide collapse of capitalísm, and the 
triumph of conununism everywhere as a result of wars 
between the capitalist powers and destruçtive depressions 
ifl these countnes, 

During these years, industiy in the U.S.S.R. was de- 
velopctl rapidly under the fiïst five-year plan. Agricul- 
ture was coUectivized forcibly, resulting in a man-made 
famine in which sçveral millioa peasants perisbed; and 
the social structure of the Soviet Union was profoundly 
modined— a new élite luling class of several million was 
created. SIave labor assumed tremendous proportions. 

In the democràtic countries, which were in the thioes 
oi econòmic depression, the Communist International pur- 
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sued a general policy of revoïutionary extremista. In the 
communist view, this was the "third period," following 
the first period of revoïutionary upsurgc and the second 
of capitaÜst stabilization. Nou, the world revolution again 
stood as the "order of the day/' 

At the same limc. the communists abandoned the tàc- 
tic of the united front, which had more or less charac- 
terized their second period. They refused all coílaboration 
with the socialists and other democrats, whom Chey de- 
nounced as "social fascists," and they splït the unions 
and other working class oiganàzations controlled by so- 
cialists and other democràtic forces. 

In Germany, the communists coUaborated wilh the 
Nazis against the socialists. They oüered no organized 
resistance to Hitler's assumptioQ of power— on the the- 
ory thai the Nazi triumph would only exacerbate Ger- 
many "s poliucal and econòmic ills, and power would Lbcn 
fall lO the communists. 

What Was the Fourth Period of Communist Tàctics? 

The communist tàctics of this period — which began 
wilh the Seventh Congress of the Comintern in Moseow 
in August, 1935 and lasted exactly four years, until the 
signing of the Hitler-Stalín Pact in August, 1939 — wcre 
moüvated by a new-found íear of the Nazi regime. By 
1935 Stalin began to realize that Hitlcr meant business 
and Moseow fe art d that the powcrful Nazi siate, which 
had begun to disappoint Soviet hopes for conitinued Ger- 
man-Sovict coílaboration, would become ihe spearhead of 
a coalitàon of powers against the U.S.S.R. And indecd, by 
1936, Hiiler had already constnicted his Anti-Comimem 
Pact, with MussoUni's ltn.lv and Tojo's Japan as his part- 
nere. 

Reflections of this fcar wcre tó be secn in the swtcping 

purges of 1935-39 in the U.S.S.R. which destroyed the 
greater part of the generation of Bolsheviks who had 
made the revolution, fought in the civil war, and built 
the Soviet state. Among other things, the victims were 
aceused of espionagc and treachery on bchalf of Nazi 
Germany. 
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Communist strategy to prevent a Nazi-led, anti-Soviet 
coalition centered on the coUecrive security policy of thc 
Soviet governmcnt and a revived popular front policy of 
thc Comínlcrn. 

The popular front policy called for a coalition of com- 
munisí, socialista democràtic and progressive forces against 
fasci&t and reactionary elements. Tn a number of instances 
it was conspicuously successful in building communist 
stremgth. 

The real objectiva of the coUectívc security policy 
was to sharpen existing differences amoog the European 
powers. The Soviet Union joined the Lea,gue of Nations, 
denounced by Lcnjn as an imperialist "thieves' kitchen." 
3t made aUiances with Francc and Czechoslovakia, di- 
rected against Germany. In 1935, it denounced the Ital- 
ïan conquest of Ethiopia» which threatened British dom- 
inaiion of east Àfrica and the Red Sca, but it suppíied 
the Italaan navy with oU. In the Spanish civil war of 
1936-39, the Soviet govemment intervened on the side 
of the repubücan govemment against the fascists sup- 
ported by Germany and Italy. 

In 1939, the Soviet govemment, alarmed by Hitlert 
triumph at Munich in 1 93 3 in dismemberíng Czecfaostc- 
vakia, undcrtoole simultaneous negoüations with England 
for an alliance against Germany, and wiüi Germany 
for an alliançç directed against France and England. 
The outeome was the in fam ous Nazi -Soviet pact." 

What Was the Fïfth Period of Communist TaeHçs? 

This period. fiom Àugiwt. 1Q1Q uniu June, 1-041, 
opened with the partition of Poland in accordance with 
the secret clauses of the Nan-Soviet pact, Duriíig the 
war when Germany fought England and France, the 
Soviet Union suppíied Germany with wheat, otl, and 
other essential materials. 

The communists denounced the war as an imperialist 
struggle. Statin, wriüng in Pravda, ofiicial òrgan of the 
Soviet Communist Party. charged England and France 
with responsibiüty for the war. Vyachcslav Mofotov, 
Soviet Miaister of Foreign Affairs, dcclared that "Hitlcr- 
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ism ... is a matter of taste." Izvesiia, official òrgan of 
the Soviet govemment, supported Hitler's proposals of 
Ortober 8, 1939, for ending the war, including settk- 
ment of the "Jewish problem." In France, the communists 
spoke of tuming the imperialist war into cavü war. In the 
United States, the communists opposed the draft, lend- 
lcase, and other measurcs, and sponsored the slogan, "Trie 
Yanks Are Noi Corning." 

The commmüs* strategy employed in Europe to but- 
tress the U.S.S.R. and to pit the powers against one an- 
other, was applied also in Àsia. Ln 1938, Japan and the 
Soviet Union had fought a short but full-scalc undeclared 
mot along the Sovict-Manchuxian border. In April. 1941, 
when Japanese preparations for war with the United 
States were well advanced, the Soviet govemment signed 
a five-year neutrality pact with Japan, which included 
Soviet recogniüon of the Japanese puppet state in Man- 
churia. Tne Soviet govemment thus secured its positioa 
in the Far East, at ihe expense of China and the United 
States, and sold out thc Chincsc communists who were 
waging guerilla war against the Japanese in Manchuria. 

In Àsia, Soviet strategy was momentarily successfuL 
But in Europe, expanding Soviet powei threatened vital 
German interests in eastern Europe and was a powerful 
factor in Hitler'S dcdsion to atíack thc U.S.S.R., in June, 
1941. 

What Was the Sixth Period of Communist Tàctics? 
This was thc period, from June, 1941 until May, 1945, 

of iho "Gr*at Patriòtic War 1 ' and th* "Nútiónal Wa* 
of Liberation" against Germany and of the Soviet-Amer- 
ican-British coalition against the fascist axis. 

After Germany invaded the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941, the communist parties in the free counurïes reversed 
Üieir attitude on the war» demanding in chorus with the 
Soviet govemment that their own govemments open a 
second front in Europe to aíd the Soviet armies. In the 
United States, the communists became súper patriots and 
now shouted* "The Yanks Arc Not Comíng Too Late." 

In 1943, the Comintem was dissolved on thc ground 
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that it was "a hindrancc to thc . . . national workers* 
parties." In reality k was superfliious. lis dissolutïon was 
a convenient and deceílful sop to thc anü-communist sen- 
timents of the Soviet Union's allies in Ihe wanirac coali- 
tíon. ín the United States, the Comraunist Pany çnacted 
a farce in "dissolving" itself and forming thc Comraunist 
Política! Associàtion. Browdcr, then Stalin's loval Amer- 
ican müúon, proclaimed bis acceptance of frec enterprise. 
But as Russian armi es cleared thc Soviet Union of the 
enemy and pursued the Nazis into their homeland. Soviet 
imperialism realizcd new and greater opportunities. Àt 
conferences with the United States and England in 1943 
and 1945, thc Soviet govemment won reçognítion of a 
"securiiy" zone in eastern Europe and the promise of 
large territorial and strategic advantages as Us reward 
for fts agreemem to enter what all then thought would 
be the long, and costly war against Japan, 

AHogether, by the end of thc war, the Soviet worid 
had been enlargcd by part or all the tenitory and popu- 
lation of oiore than ten siates in eastern and centrat 
Europe and Asía. In total, thc Soviet world gained some 
260,000 square miles and extended its sway over approxi- 
matcly 125,000,000 additïonal viçtirns. And all this pre- 
ceded the conquest of China. 

What Was the Seventh Period of CommunM Tàctics? 

This period lasted fiom the end of World War II until 
the death of Stalin in March, 1953. 

The end of World War II found the Soviet Union in 
rnilitary occupation of a vast tenitory in eastern and 

central Cutcrpt. It piMWcOcU 1U VUJlSUliÜaiC líÜS aiCfl ll•ltO 

an empire of satellite states with the same social systera 
as iis own. In Àsia, it created a satellite in North Korea 
and gave cnomious aid lo the Chinese communists. The 
conques! of China by Mao Tse-rung altcrcd (he worJd 
balance of forces to Lhe advantage of communism and 
opened a new epoch ín the history of Àsia. 

Thc United States, supported by the West Europcan 
siates and countries in Àsia and Latin America, chal- 
kngcd the expansionis t drive of communist imperialism 
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and undertook to contain it. Post-war differcnccs devel- 
oped into a cold war between the Soviet and democràtic 
worlds. Communist strategy in the "cold war" comprised 
foux principat sets of tàctics: 

1) Susutined attempts by the communist parties to 
wcakca the ccódOmy and política! life of the western 
countries, especially in France and Itaty, and also in 
West Germany; 

2) Anned uprisings and prolongcd rebel•lions by guec- 
rillas, as in Greece in 1946-49, and in Frenen Indo-China, 
which in 1954 led to an uneasy truce between communist 
and non-communist forces; 

3) Open aggression by the communist stalc of North 
Korca against thc non-^ommunist statc of South Korea, 
with the support of the Chinese communists; and 

4) Propaganda and diplomàtic campaigns for peace 
and disannameat to divert attcntíon from the steadily 
mounting Soviet war preparaüons; propaganda and dip- 
lomàtic ofTensives against ''American imperialism" as. the 
aggressor in Korea against the peoples of Àsia and as 
msdgator of atòmic war to destroy the Soviet world; and 
diplomàtic manenvers designed to sharpen dineiences be- 
tween the United States and its allies over such issues 
as negotiation of peace in Korea, disposition of Formosa, 
and the seating of Communist China in the United 
Nations. 

What Is the Eighth Period of Communist Tàctics? 

TTiis is. the period from Stalin's death to date. Actually, 
it has bcen a period characterize-d by a number of tïuc- 

tuatíoru in ibe Party linc ttnó làctics, rcsulilug clúcAv 

from the stnaggle for power in the Kremlin, the uncer- 
laintíes- about who would emerge as bis victorious suc- 
cessor, and the conseqüent lack of assurance about the 
ímure oi the leadership and policy in Moscow and 

throughout the whole intern ational communist movement. 
Thus, shorüy after Stalin's death on March 5, 1953, 
while the strugglc for hís succession raged. behind the 
scenes, a series of crises shook the Soviet worlcL With 
the bloody tyrant gone, workers, pcasants, inteilectuals 
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and most olhcr segments of the populatïon began 1o hope 
that sorae oí the worst features of his tyranny throughout 
the Soviet empire would be eliminaied, Quite sponta- 
neously, people undertook demonstrations for bclier eco- 
nòmic conditions and a loosenïng of the toialitariaa po- 
litical reins. Presumably, many people felt ihat the dis~ 
order in the ranks of the communist leadersliip might pro- 
vide an openïng for such improvemenis. 

The demonstrations began with the unpreoedentcd up- 
rising of workers in East Berlín on June 17, 1953, and 
was followed in quick order by similar strikes in other 
parts of East Germany, and among organized Czcch íae- 
tory workers, Hungarian peasants, Bulgarian tobaeco 
workers, and even the slave laborers of Sibèria. The his- 
tòric uprïsing in East Berlín was quickly suppressed by 
the use of Soviet tanks and soldiers, against whom the 
rocfcs, stones and slogans of the heroic workers were 
obviously futile, 

Even morè unprecedented was the rcaction of the vari- 
ous communist govermnents, Unsurc of the auteome of 
the power struggle in Moscow and evidently getüng no 
fïrm directives from therc as to how to handle the up- 
risings, they felí back to a morè deíensive posture. In- 
stead of exeeuting all participants, as they would have 
done uftder Stalin, thçy compromised. The strikers re- 
mained unmolested when they returned to work, and far- 
reaching governmental reforms were projected and, to 
some extent, undertaken. 

On the domèstic front, a new coursc of action was 
undertaken which apprecíably modified the existïns re- 
pressive policies. Tlüi was espcclally truc for the sateLhte 
countrics where people still could reraember living con- 
diüons under democraey. Econòmic concessions, such as 
price reductions, canccUations of tax arrcars, reduced 
farm delivery quotas and, most significant of all, a shift 
from heavy to light industry, were ihe nonns. Political 
rclaxatèon included anuaesucs. decline in purges, rclaxa- 
tion of governmental difection of cultural and seient i ric 
activity, and the avowal to cooperatc with the land- 
owning peasants. 
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Foreign policy was equally concüiatory. The tempo of 
the "peace offensive" was stepped up, coltural delega tions 
crossed the iron cunain from bolh sides with increasing 
frequeney, and Malenkov spoke of the terrors of the 
"A-Bomb" and of the íutiïity of war. Only the Chinesc 
struck a discordant note* humiliating Francs and the free 
world at the Ge neva conferenec early in 1954, by enforc- 
ing the partition of French Jndo-CÍina, In order to re- 
assnre both the Russian people and the outside world 
against the spectre of a new Stalin, coUective leaderslúp 
was incessàntly stressed. 

This state of affairs did not last long. As the struggle 
for supremacy in the Kremlin reached a crisis, the li ne 
changed again: the key to thç change in the linc was 
the shifting alliances that were made by Nikita Kh.ru- 
shchev in his rise to power. He followed the old Stalin- 
Rakosi prescription of "saiami làctics" in destroying every 
efiective opposítion to his taking power. 

At first^ he allied himself with Malcflkov, Btilganin, 
Molotov, Kaganovitch and Marshai Zhukov, the Soviet 
war hero, in destroying the chief of the secret police- 
(MVD) Lavrenti Beria. Each of these men had reason 
to fear Beria's use of the MVD for his Own power as- 
piratjons, and he was esecuied in June, 1953. 

The period of domèstic and inteniational concili nïory 
tàctics coincided with Malenkov's preraiership. But then 
Khrushehev proceeded to ally himself with the "tough" 
faction in the Kremlin leadcrship to eliminate Malenkov. 
This was aehieved in February, 1955, when Khrushchev's 
ally Bulganln beca me premrer. The tough facüou dicti 
proceeded to üghten the reins again. At home, flrst pri- 
oríiy was again given to the production of armaments 
and heavy industry, to the negleet of consumer goods. 
Foreign policy, too, hardened for a time; Marshai Zhukov, 
the newly appointed defensc minister, warned in an official 
speech that Rússia was not afraid of America's atòmic 
wcapons. 

As soon, however, as Khrushehev felt himself strong 
enough, he began to move against his ailics in the "tough" 
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camp, chiefly the old Staiinisis, Molotov and Kagano 
vítch. 

This move against his "tough" allies was rcflectcd in 
both domèstic and foreàgn policy. In ihe former. for ex- 
amplc, whüe the emphasis on hcavy industry and arma- 
menLs remained intense, Khrushchev began to call for a 
concomitant increase in consunier goods. In foreign pol- 
icy, the Kremlin also became morè concili aiory. li par- 
ticipated in a "summit meeting" of Brg Four lcaders at 
Geneva in the summer of 1955, and fricndly overtures 
to the West became the order of the day. 

What Was the Purposé of Khrushchev's 

Secret Spcech of 1956? 

By Fcbruary, 1956, whert the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU convened in Moscow — the first such meeting since 
1952 and Üie first since Stalin's dcath — Khrushchev felt 
strong enough to undertake a major coup. 

The fundamental import of the "secret report" he 
made to the Congress was to downgrade Stalin: he pre- 
senteu him as a paranoid megalomaniac, especial ly in the 
last eight ycans of his life and accused him of perpeirating 
a whole series of criminal acts — though Khrushchev's cita- 
tion of these acts was sïgnificantly far from exhaustive. 
A cremor shook the whole communist world when it 
heard of this violent attack, for Stalin had for thirty years 
been the virtual godhead of the movemeiiL 

Khrushchev had several purposcs in making this attack. 
In the first pSacc, he dcsïrcd to gàve the people, and the 

new privilcgcd clile class of managers, tcchnicians and 

middle stratum officials who had risen in the post-Revo- 
Jutíonary gencration, some assurance thai the sanguinary 
rule of terror was over. People wanted some relief from 
the total fear they had lived with for dècades, and the 
destructíon of the symbolism and "cull of personaliíy" 
of Stalin was a dramàtic means of giving assurances of 
idief. 

Khrushchev also used this attack on Sialin to destroy 
the power of the old Stalmists completely — and soon 
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Molotov and Kaganovitdi wcre demoted and, in effect, 
exiled. 

By this means, too, Khrushchev sought to shake up 
the whole structure of Üie party at home and abroad in 
a dràstic fashion — and soon old ofBce-holdcrs, Party and 
government officials began to be replaced with new ap- 
pointees. Khrushchev thus systematically began to crea te 
his own power regime, supported by his own chosen 
íuncüonaries, It was, in sum, a repetilion of preciscly 
the same means by which Stalin systemaiicaiiy actúeved 
one-man rule over the period from 1924 to 1928. 

What Was the Effeet of De-StalEnizatíon 

in the Satellites? 

The poticy of downgrading Stalin produced uncertaínty 
and insecurity in the minds of party officials, and raised 
to the surfacç the people's hopes, aspirations and eveü 
demands for a better life. The effect was likc that of üft- 
ing the cover slighüy from a kettle of boilúig wàter: a 
small amount of steam emerges. But ií the wàter keeps. 
boiling, it will sooner or latcr blow the lid off cntircly — 
or else the lid has to be clamped down as tighüy as 
befaré. 

Thus, in June and July of 1956, workers in Poznan 
and other Polish cities streamed out o£ their factories to 
demonstrate under the slogan of "Bread and Freedom.'" 
Polish müitary and police forces suppressed the demon- 
stralions bloodily, but Polish resentments against Soviet 
doraination and communist exploitataon were not stilltd. 
On the contrary, four months later, in October, 1956, 

thcy precipitated whnt is known as the "Polish October'* 

(in symbollic recollection of ihe Bolshevik Rcvolution, 

which had also taken place in October ). 

What Was the "Polish October"? 

It was, in efïect, a bloodless hadf-revolntion to meet the 
exigències of the moment: it represented a desperate, 
uneasy effort by the communist leadership to keep the lid 
slighüy off the kettle so as to allow some steam to escape, 

The stifled resemnients of Polish workers, peasants 
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and intel•lectuals bad become even more intense as a re- 
sult of Ihc suppression of ihe Poznan demonstration. By 
ihe middle of Qctober, ihe atniosphere in Poland, es- 
petially in Warsaw, was heavy with the threat of vio- 
lencc and civil war. The friglitened Polish coramunist lead- 
ership saw bio altcmativc but to recali to powcr, as First 
Secrciary of the Polïsh Commumst Pany, Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka. who in 1951 had bccn demOícd, disgraccd and 
imprisoned as a "Titoist," and who had a reputatïon 
aniong the Poles as a communist who was slightly morè 
independent of Moscow and morè conceraed foi Poland's 
welfare than his raore rígid Stalinist colleagues. 

Gomulka came to powcr on October 20, checied on, 
as the "lesser tvú" by masses of peopïe throughout the 
country. The same day, KJirushchev and his closest Krem- 
lin cohorts anïvcd in Warsaw to the accompanïment of 
the movement of Soviet troops around the city. In a 
ShOwdown betwcert the two communist leaders, Gomulka 
waroed that the Soviet use of force to preserve the old- 
line Stalinist regime in Poland would lead lo war and 
civil war- Khrushchev, evídently persuaded that this was 
so, and that Gomulka, a steadfast and loyal communist 
for dècades, was the only man who could save the sítua- 
üon for communism in Poland, and at the same tírae 
kcep the country whhin the Sovtet bloc, relented. Political 
and econòmic concessions were made by Moscow to 

Poland. 

The kcy to this tinprecedently triumphant defiance of 

Moscow by a saEel]ite lay in Khnishchev's bcVici that 

Gomulka did not represent any sort of threat to Khru- 

3lichcv , s Icadcnhip in dic inlccnalioual cojiiiuuiiíit inuvg- 

ment and to the U.S.S.R.'s unquestioned supremacy in 
foreign affairs. It was not, as e vents in Hungary just one 
week ïater were to deraonstrate, any reluccance on Mos- 
cow's part ío use force in ihe fa ce of what it considered 
an unmistakable revolt for freedom from its domination. 
The success of Gomulka's regime sínce October, 1956 
has rested on one factor — the peopíe^s rcalization that 
they have no altcrnative. Thís conviction stems, in turn, 
from certain clear facis, such as the continueu" presence 
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of large Soviet forces insïde Poland as well as on the 
Sovict-Polish frontier, and the demonstrated inability of 
the Wcstcm powers to heïp the Polish people achieve 
their freedom. The règims's understanding with the Cath- 
olïc Church in Poland for a minímal degree of religions 
liberty has ailso helped stabilize the situation. 

For about a year aftcr 1956, Gomulka granted various 
political and econòmic concessions to the workers, íhç 
pcasantry and the iniellectuals— <ertain foods were made 
morè available, living conditions were slightly improved, 
a stop was put to farm collectivizatíon, writers were given 
soraewhai more freedom of expression. But toward the 
end of 1957, the rcgiçue begao to tighten the reins agaín 
in all of tïiese areas, 

What Was the Meanirag of the 
Hungnrian jRevolutïon? 

The process of de-Stalinizatïon had repercussions in 
Hungary as well as in Poland, both on the party leader- 

ship and On the people. The people became increasingly 

rcstíve and the lcadership grew correspondingly insecure, 
un certain and frightençd. As early as míd-1953, Hun- 
garían intellectuals and writers began with increasing bold- 
ness and explicitness to discuss the necd for less party 
control of cultural and artístic liíe. They, and the people 
at large, were encouraged when Imre Nagy, a communist 
leader who had bccn in disrepute for several years, be- 
came premier in 19"53. His tenurc in ofEce, marked by 
a certain Icnicncy in political and econòmic policies, co- 
uiLidcd wiiU die jxriioü uf Sovlei lcaderslilp neaücd try 
Malenkov. And soon after Malenkov's demotion and a 
turn to a tougher line in Moscow in 1955, Nagy too 
was ousted, and the arch-Stalinist Matyas Rakosi resumed 
his rígid terroristic rule, 

This only served to exacerbatc the resentments of 
growing numbers of Hungarians in all walks of life — 
chiefly Ihe inteUectuals, students and workers. As the 
people grew more resti ve, the regime grew more tyranni- 
caL By mid-1956, the Rakosi regime, unsettled by the 
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trauma of Soviet de-StaJinization. felt forced to make 
onc small conccssion afl?r another, beguin ing with thc 
resignation of Rakosi. The lid was slighily off ihc kettle 
of furiously boiling wàter, and it was 100 laic lo put it 
back on tightly and impossible lo ke?p it in suspension. 
On October 23, 1956, the lid blew off completely. 

Inspired by thc events of a few days before in Poland, 
groups of workcrs and studenes bcgan to issue manifestos 
foc Ubcralizatíon of life in their country. On October 23, 
many of them spontaneously moved ioward key symbolic 
positions of communist power in Budapest — a statue of 
Stalin and the bcadquarters of thç hated, drcaded Hun- 
garian secret poüce. Thousands tongrcgated before thçm, 
pulled down thç statue and tried to storm the headquar- 
ters as well as the offices of the offidal radio station. The 
secret police opened fire on the crowds, and thus began 
the short-Uved revolution in which some 25,000 peopïe 
wcre slaughtercd. 

Swift-moving cvcnts saw the recali of Nagy to power, 
less as a leader of a revolution than its stightly confused 
symbol; Moscow's decision, made on the spot by Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mücoyan, to queil the revolt; the subse- 
quent Soviet agrecment, in the face of continucd and even 
growing Hungarian resistance, to withdraw from Budapest 
at the end of October; Nagy's declaration of Hungarian 
ncutnüity and withdrawal from thc Warsaw Pact; and 
finally, the Soviet decision, made as early as November l, 
to intervene forcibty a second lime, a decisioa thai was 
implementcd by the return of massiv? Soviet mililary forces 
to Budapest and the wholesale crushing of the revrvlr, In 
additioQ to the tràgic number of casualties, some 125,000 
Hungarians, most oi them youths and many of them Freo 
dom Fighters, fled into Àustria to escapc Ehe certain 
doom that awaited them at the hands oi the Soviets and 
the reconstiruted Hungarian secret police. Nagy himself 
was replaced by Janos Kadar, a pliable tool of Mos- 
cow; two weeks later, Nagy and ha closest political fricnd$ 
and advisors and theix famílies were arrested and im- 
prisoned. despite a Sovict-guarameed sa/e-conduct In 
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1958, Moscow and Budapest revealed that they had been 
tried in secret and etecuted. The Hungariaa Revolution 
had gone down to defeat. 

\Vhat Strategic Considerat ions Accounted for Moscow's 
Different Reactions in Poland and in Hungary? 

Faced with de&ance in Warsaw, the Kremlin &pcedüy 
arrived at a modus vivendi with Gomulka. Faced with 
revolt in Budapest, the Kremlin responded with force. 

The dirTerence in respons? was accounted for by thc 
essential dàfference between the Poüsh and the Hungarian 
revolts. In Gomulka, Khrushchev recognized a perfervid 
communist who was the only man who could control the 
situalion insïde Poland, prevent the outbreak of violent 
revolt, and remain a loyal supporter of Soviet strategic 
interests and íoreign poücy objectives. 

In Nagy, and morc importantly, in the revolution which 
swept him to power and acrually carried him far beyond 
his own intentions, Khrushchev recognized an open breafc 
with Soviet hegemony, a declaration of total independence 
in íoreign polàcy and of freedom in intcmal afïairs. This 
was a situation which the Kremlin could not tolerate on 
both ideological and strategic grounds. 

The clear object lesson of the Hungarian Revolution 
was that the Kremlin was willing to risk Wcsteni dis- 
pleasurc and indignation — perhaps even to risk war — for 
the sakc of rciaining its hold on the empire it has molded 
since 1945. 

Htrw Did the Free World Respond to íhe 
Hungarian Revolution and Its Object Lesson? 

The free world's sympathics were clearly with the Free- 
dom Fighters, and the brutal Soviet repression aroused 

fierce indignation — perfaaps adl the fiercer becausc it was 
wholly impotent. 

Undoubtedly Khrushchev calculated, whcn he unhesi- 
tatingly took thc risk of bloody intervention, not only 
that the West's protests at the time would noi be fol- 
lowcd Lhrough, bvi that it would forget the object lesson 
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and that indignation and protest and even lecoUection . 
thc Revolutíon would soon dic down in the West. Fi 
tiüs was preciscly what happcncd. 
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THE HUNGAR1AN REVOLUTÍON, Praeger, 1957. 
The story of the uprising as recorded in documents» 
dispatches, and eye-wiincss accouats. 
Meray, Tibor 

TH1RTEEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE KREMLIN» 
Praeger, 1959. 

An inside account by a forrner leading Hungarian 
wriler who was an iniimaie of lmre Nagy. 
Rush, Myron 

THE RISE OF KHRUSHCHEV, Public Affairs Press, 
1958. 
A tuorougrt analysis. 
Seton-WaUon, Hugh 

FROM LENBN TO KHRUSHCHEV, Praeger, 1960. 
A his(ory of Rússia under Soviet rulc. 
Sontag, Raymond S. and Beddie, James S., Ed. 
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NAZI-SOVIETRELATIONS, 1939-1941, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 1948. 
Documents from ihe Arehivès of the Gerroau 
Foreign Office. 
Uniíed Nations Document A/3592 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMOTEE ON 
HÜNGÀRY, United Nations, 1957. 
The soberiy factual UN Committee's meíiculous 
demonstration of Soviet illegality in the Hua- 
i garian Revolutioa. 



Chapter 4 

Communist Techniques 

How Does tne Communist Movement Try to 
Weaïcen and Destroy the Democràtic World? 

Tiie internatiònal communist movement uses two bàsic 
tàctics to achieve iis ends; armed forec and political 
warfare. These làctics, in all their varicty of permuta- 
tions and combinaiions, wcre origuially formulated by 
Lenin and by the Comintern under him and Stalin, and 
arc today perpeiuaied by Khmshchev, Mao Tse-ümg and 
their coÚcagucs in every part of the world. 

The tactical guide Unes laid down by Lenin, and car- 
ried through in expanded and flexible fórm by his suc- 
cessors, cover mcthods íor the weakeiiing of existing 
instiiutions, methods for subversíon of re presentat ivc gov- 
crnmenl, the duties of elected communist representatives, 
;md the use of armed force. 

How Do Communists Weaken Existíng Institutíons? 
Their main attaclc is on law and rcpresenlative gov- 

enunent. 

For obvïous reasons, communists prefer a statc of 
affairs in whlch ihey can function legally. But becausc 
th*-y rpgarrï fhr* state as the "cxecutive COmmíttce of the 
ruling cïass" with which they consider themselves per- 
petually at war, communists, in the words of the Statütcs 
of Admïssïon lo the Comintern, 

*\ . . can have no confidence in bourgeois laws . . ." 
Wherc tlie law forbids communist activity, the Statutes 
directed, the communists must find a way of acting le- 
gally through "front" parties and organizations and, at 
the sanae timc, must continue 10 function illegïilly. 

". . . a combination of legal and ülcgal work is ab- 

solutely necessaxy." 

70 
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How Do Communists Undermine 

Kepresenlatíve Covcmment? 

sw?to^ nd Q1 f° t ngfesS 0, . tbc Conifaí « B madc ** au- 
swer to üus qucstion unmistakably clear in 77* Cfcw 

Wtó» Party **</ Ptrüamemarism. ™~ 

Tne guiding thought is: 

be rcpuMican or consmutional monarchv. 7 

tion? SM,e 3PpIÍeS " ,hB ,ocal Eovemraeal Emtitu- 
wJ 1 !^^" 131 meanS " °* accomplishbg this tast 
LV^- „*? dlrec,,0n oi a . . . Communist Pany" 

l War to a s .f ure «5^ ^d aU legal posiüon? «laldng 
^bord.nafng suc h pocions to ü* . . Taa^Sj? 

±e creaüod of he new prole«arian sufe" consists ••chieflv 

a) carry on revolutïanary propaganda aeainst the 
bourgeois central authority; a^ainsc tne 

JO . . . attempt t «lablish ao anned workers' müi- 
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c) nnder certain condi tions subsn'tute local Workers'' 
Councíls- (soviets) for the municipal administration." 

What Are the Dutíes of Commnnist Representatives? 

In eveiy country, elected representatives, mcludíng 
communists, take an oath, prescribed by law, which gen- 
crally coramits tbe swearer to uphold thc laws and gov- 
enunent of his cQuntry. 
Neverthcless, The Party and Parüanuiuarism direcied: 
"Each cúmmunist represcnlative niust remember that he 
is noi a iegislator who is bound to seek agreeraenis vdlh 
oüier legisladors, but an agitator of the party, detailed inio 
thc encmy's camp ïn order to caxry out the orders of 
ihe party ihere. 

"The communist member is answerable not to Ehe 
wide mass of his constituents, but to his own communist 
party — whether legal or ïllegal."* 

The communist represcutaüve must propose "demon- 
strative measures^ not for the purpose of havíng them 
passed . . . but for the purposes of propaganda, agita- 

líon, and ocganization . . ." 

He must get ''preliminaiy instructions" on all impor- 
tant political qüestions from the central commiuce of the 
party to which he must submit "for confirmation" the 
"thesis of his speech, or the text," at each "fortheoming 
important debaté." 

He "is bound lo combine legal work with illegal 
WOft" 

He must use his "ànvioiability," or padiaraentary im- 
uiuiú^ tiuut diatrsi, lu icudci " uííííuiiil'c lu ilie UU'i:al 

organlzations . . ." 

The communist movement, it is clear, is always parüy 
or entirely conspiratorial and underground. 

How Do Communists Use Armed Forc« to 
Tcar Do%vn the Democràtic World? 

Lcnïn forecast the use of armed force by a communist 

state against DQn-comnuinist na tions. Before coming to 
power. he wrote: 

"The victorious proletariat , , r having expropríated 
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the capiíaüsts and organized Socialïst production at home 
would nse against the rest of the capitaiist worid, at- 
traçïang the opprcssed classes of other comunes, raiàine 
among them revolts agaiost ihe capitalists, launching, in 
case of neccssity, armed forces against the esploitine 
classes and theír siates." 6 

It should again be noted, of course, thai the communist 
use of the phrase "socialist production" has no connecúon 
ai all with genuine democràtic socialism, or with genuine 
socialist modes of production such as exist in Éngland, 
Scandüiavïa and Israel. 

What Forms Has the Communist Use of 
Armed Forcc Taken? 

Since the Bolshevifc Revolution, communist armed force 
has assumed thiee bàsic forma. 

— Direct, overt roiUtary aggression. Examples: the for- 
cible seuure of the then-ïndependent Georgian Repubüc 
and its íncorporatjon into the U.S.S.R. in 1921; abortive 
communist putsches in Gennany in 1921 and 1923; Soviet 
encouragement of an unsuccessful communist cóup in 
Canton, China, in 1927; the Soviet occupation of eastern 
Poïand in September, 1939 (bpsed on the terms of the 
Stalui-Hitler Pact); the conquest of Fmland duríng Worid 
War II (an aspect of the Red Army's westward sweep 
agamst the German forces); North Korea's invasioo, mas- 
sively supported by armaments and money from the 
Soviet Union and by "volunteers" from Communist China, 
of South Korea in 1950; the U.S.S.R.'s suppression of the 
Hun^mn Reu^ludon in 1956; Commuti China s as- 

sault on the Tachen Islands in 1957, resulting in the 
Chmese Naiionalisl evaçuation of the aslands; Communist 
China's incessant bombardment, since 1958, of the Na- 
tionaltst-held islands of Quemoy and Matsu; Communist 
Cnina s sangumary suppression of Tibeían resistance to 
communist domination in 1959. 

—The threat of communist anned forces massed on 
a ne.ghbonng country•s borden. Examples: the Soviet 
conquest of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonià in 1940; the 
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communist coup in Czechoslovakia in 1948: the ILS.S.R/s 
attempt to scize Berlín through a blockade in 1948-49 
(foiled only by the firin, united resistance of Britain, 
France, the United States, and the peopie of West Ber- 
lín), 

— Insurrections by politicaHy disciplined communist 
guerrilla forces, Examples: the tight bands of communist 
armed groups in the French and Italian anti-Nazi under- 
ground resistance movemenis, and the Yugoslav parti- 
sans led by Marshal Tito {all of them active in World 
War II); the civil war undertaken by the Chinese com- 
munists in 1945, culmina ting in their seizure of power 
in 1949; civil war conductçd by communist guerrillas, 
aided by the neighboring communist states of Bulgària, 
Albània and Yugoslavia, against the legitïmate govern- 
ment of Greece in 1946-47 {stopped only by the resíst- 
ançç of the majority of the Greek peopie with the support 
of Britain and of the United States undet the terms of 
the Truman Doctrine); civil wax conducted against the 

French in Ïndo-China by communist guerrillas CXploiting 

the anti-colonial and natíonalist sentiments of the native 
peoples, culminating ïn the communist domination of the 
northern portion of the new state of Vietnam; communist 
guerrilla activities since the end of the war and until today 
in Indonèsia, Bunna, Laos and Malaya. 

What Is the Communist Objectíve in Laos? 

In the last months off 1960 and in the first half of 

1961, a ntw worid crisis emerged in the tiny Southeast 

Ai-.ian kïngdom of I_flOÇ (nnnirlalínin liltlt» mnrp ihrm 

U000,000). In the northeast provinces of that country, 
communist and pro-communist guerrilla forces, trained 
and led by officers of neighboring communist North Viet- 
nam and massively suppUed with arms by the ILS.S.R., 
stepped up a campaign of ionltration, sabotagc and out- 
right military assault on the legitimate govemment, backed 
by the United States. So intent was worid opinion on 
this explosive conírontation of the forces of East and 
West in this obscurç part of the worid, that many peópïe 
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tended to ignorç the real objective of the communist 
campaign, 

II is not so much Laos as the Republic of South 
Vietnam which the communists seek to take over. There, 
a síauiicfoly anti-Communist, reform governmcnt began, in 
1955, to cope with Ihc enormous difficulties that were 
the legacy of 90 years of French and Japanese colonial 
ruJe. Thís govemment, headed by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, undcrtook one of the largest and most effective 
land reform programs in all of Àsia, while stimulating 
modest industrial growth. South Vietnam is the straiegic 
and econòmic gateway to the entire Soüthcast Asian 
península; any predatory power that controls it can also 
hold sway over Thailand, Cambodia, Malaya, and per- 
haps even Burma. During World War II the Japanese used 
Vietnam in just that way. It was precisely because of 
the growing success of South Vietnam's far-stghted eco- 
nòmic reforms, because of the example for all of Àsia 
that was provided by this anü-communist govermnent 
working effectively in behalf of its people, that Nonh 
Vietnam, backed by Communist China and the U.S.S.R., 
began a campaign of subversive infuinuion and terror in 
many pans of the Republic. 

When the South Vietnamcse army effectively sealed 
ofT its border with North Vietnam, the Communists found 
a new and morè deadiy way of conducting their guerrilla 
war— through neÈghboring Laos, which has a long. wind- 
ing border with South Vietnam, a border difhcult to seal 
or defend because much of it is covered with jungte and 

mountains. Thousamfç of specially traïned communist 
gwrnllas have been abEe to fflter thiough this border and 
to wreak havoc among the villagcs and farms of South 
Vietnam. As morè of the Laos-South Vietnam border àrea 
has come under the control of communist guenïllas in 
Laos, this penetration has become morè massive, easier 
to effect and morè difficult to counter. The conquest of 
all or much of Laos, then, is directed at the morè dc- 
cisive objective of South Vietnam, which, in turn, is the 
key to all of Southeast Àsia. 
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What Is the Meanïng of the Cuban Revolution.? 

The revolution led by Fidel Castro against the bloody 
tyranny of Fulgencio Batista did not begtn as a com- 
munist movement. It was heartily supported by the mass 
of the Cuban people who had had enough of the dicta- 
torship. It was a revolution carried out in the name of 
democràtic rights and social jusüce, and the revolution- 
ary army contained not only communists, but a wLde 
range of democràtic forces. 

Irrespective of Castro's previous politics, it is clear 
that his key advisors were communists and fellow trav- 
elers,. incíuding especially the professional Latin Amer- 
ican communist revolutionist, Ernesto "Ghe" Guevara, 
And despite certaïn immediate benefits for the people — 
such as housing, schools and hospitals — Ihe Castro regime 
was very quickly transfonned into an auihorítarian dic- 
tatorship increasingly inclined to the tutelagc of the com- 
munist party and to a closc political and econòmic alli- 
ance with the bloc of Soviet nations, who suppüed Cuba 
with military and econòmic aid and hosts of "techrticians" 
and other specialist advisors. So the ideals and promises 
of democracy and of econòmic and social justice, in the 
namç of which the revolution was fought and supported 
by the mass of the people, were betrayed, 

Cuba is today a full-íledged communist satcliitc — the 
only such, in fact, that achieved this status without the 
presence or threat of external Soviet force. It is an 
armed camp which is a military, political and ideològica! 
threat to the United States and the rest of Latin America. 
Cuba serves as the militant base for the export of virulent 
anti-Amerieanism, communist ideology and propaganda, 
and the violent exploitation of the legíümate grievances 
and bittemess of the oppressed or deprived masses oi 
Latin America. 

What Aro tbe Principal Techniques of 
Communist Political Warfarc? 

Communist powcr constantly secks to present itself as 
the very opposite of an aggressive, expansiorust imperial- 
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ism. It has, therefore» invariably rclied hcavily— indeed 
prímaríly — on an aunost inexhaustihle arsenal of varied 
poUdcai warfare techniques to explain away the use of 
armecUorce, to cover up iis real objectives, and to delude- 
people's minds wílh persuasive myths about ihose ob- 
jectives. 

The keys to communist political warfare tcçhniques are 
best summed up ín two communist terms — the "party 
linç" and "transmission belts." 

The party linc is the specific communist position on 
any givcn issuc, for which massive propaganda is to be 
made in ordcr to fuither communist aims and serve Soviet 
LDterests. 

Transrnission belts refer to the vast apparatus whose 
functíon is to transmit this propaganda through the crea- 
tion and manipulation of a whole array of auxiliary or- 

ganiza tions. 

Among üie tàctics used in this apparatus are: mfiltra- 
ü'on and manïpuïation of trade unions and other mass 
organizaü'ons, espionage, the creation of "front" organiza- 
tions, manipulation of intcmational trade, and intensifica- 
tion of política] and racial differences. 

How Docs Communist Propaganda Operate? 

A very speciai role is assigned to communist propa- 
ganda. Where the more direct tàctics are impracticable 
or feeble, propaganda prepares the way for them; where 
they are effectíve, propaganda complements them; and 
where they have been successful, propaganda consolidatcs 
the victory. 

Communbt pcopagauda hau two racets: domèstic and 
foreign. At home, it is, along with poLiücal, social and 
pohce prcssures, the most valuable instrument for insur- 
ing the coniinuing loyalty of the people by massive doses 
■of constant indoctrination aimed at dçrugrating the non- 
communist world and glorifying the communist regimç, 

Outside the communist empire, enormous sums are 
spent annualiy and large mimbers of party functionaries 
are employed, especiaUy in Àsia, Àfrica and Latin Amer- 
ica, in the attempt to undennioe the pcoples 1 faith in 
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democracy and to gain adherents to the communist cause. 
This propaganda is directed at all segments of the popula- 
tion, and every grievancc hcld by workers, pcasartts, YOuth, 
intel•lectuals, is exploited. 

Though the party has a large apparatus for direct 
propaganda aimed at wïnning members or voters for 
itself, by far the larger and more dangerous apparatus 
is that which the party has created for indirect propa- 
ganda. This is the apparatus oi auxiliaries — the transmis- 
sion bells^-of individuals, organizations, and institutions. 
They inciude fellow travelers. front groups, speciai cam- 
paign organizations and speciai schools, 

What Is a Fellow Trflveler? 

A feüow travcler is a person who knowingly supports 
communist policy and collaboratea with the oommunista 
in various ways, but ís not a member of a communist 
party. He is very useful to the communists in rcaching 
and influencing people who would be repelicd by direct 
contact with the communist movement. 

Whnt L• a Communist Front? 

A communist front is an organization ostensïbEy non- 
communist, formed to serve a liberal cause, but actually 
cstablished and controlled by communists for thcir own 
revolutionary purposes. Or it is an organization which 
communists have captured and tumcd into a communist 
front. The activitïes of communist fronts are often harm- 
ful to legitimate liberal organizations which pursue demo- 
cràtic tdtsaU and prineíplefl. 

The Progressive Party, which ran Henry Wallace for 
President in the 1948 electíon, was, unbeknownst to 
many of its members, an example of the first kind of front 
organization. The American Labor Party in New York 
State, since the split in its ranks which resulted in for- 
mation of the Liberal Party in 1944, is an example of 
the second kind of communisi front. Other communist 
fronts ínclude the National Negro Congress, Civil Rights 
Congress, World Federation of Democràtic Youth, and in- 
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ternational Workcrs Order. There are scores of others 
Usted by the Atiorney General of the United States. 

Though many of the communist fronts Usted by the 
Attoraey General are largely inactive today, the commu- 
nist party apparatus which creatcd and used them in thc 
past rem dins vigorous and alert to any oppcrtünities that 
might arise under new círcumstances to creatc new íronts. 

Since the fervent desire for peace is always strong in 
the hearts of freç people, spurious propaganda for peace 
has always been one of the chicf gambits used by the 
communist apparatus of auxiliaries and fronts. This is a 
danger That must be especially guarded against, in an in- 
ternational atmosphere where the communists are using 
the "peace ttSttC" as one of their most effcctíve weapons 
of poHtical warfare. 

An carlier instance of highly successiu] communist ex- 
ploitation of this issue in the United States is presentcd 
by a front which started its existence undex the name of 
the American League Against War and Fascism. 

There are, of course. perfectly legitimaré democràtic 
groups of a genuinely pacifist nature, such as the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and other Quaker gròups, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliaüon, and the War Resistecs* 
League. 

What VVas the Twisted History of the 
Àmcriean League Against War and Fasçïsra? 

In 1932, this organization was founded to spcarhead 
communist protests against the risïng menace of Gennany 

and Italy. It refuScd all cnnprratinn urïih nrvn -communist 

groups equally inierested in protesting fascism, 

In 1935, in line with communism's switch to a "popu- 
lar front" with other parties, the League changed its name 
to the American League for Peace and Democracy. It 
now coüaborated with the same liberal forces whicb, only 
yesterday, it had called 'social fasetsts." (During this 
period, the front was composed of affiliated organiza tions 
whose total membership came Jo ncarly two millíon.) 
In 1939, in ihc wake of the Stalin-Hitler pact, tbe 
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League name was changed once morè, this. time to the 
American Peace Mobilization. It now procíaimed the 
necessity of America's üving in peace with the Nazis and 
fascists. Coliaboration with recent liberal allies was now 
rejected. 

In 1941, whcn Hitler plunged into Rússia, the name 
of thc League changed again, becoming the American 
People's Mobilization. Now, again, coliaboration with 
other groups was the order of the day. 

The organization had followed düi#mtly the twists and 
tuxns of tbe "party line/' while pretendicg to be poliü- 
cally independent and morally pure. 

Ànother type of highly effective communist front on 
an tntcmational sealc was that created by the Soviet 
Union itself under the name of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee. 

What VVas the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee? 

In Octobet, 1939, one month after the partition of 
Poland in accordance with the Nazi-Soviet pact, Víctor 
Alter and Henry K. Eructa, prominent Jewish labor 

leaders of Poland, were arrested and imprisoned by the 
Soviet government. In September, 1941, after the abro- 
gatíon of the pact and the invasion of Russian territory 
by its former friend and partner, Rússia released the two 
men from their Moscow prison. The Soviet government 
felt that Alter and Erlich would be able to help them in 
what was now a war for Russian survíval. They were 
Polish, they were Jewish and they were labor leaders. 
Indoed, tmmediately after their relcase, ErÜch and Alter 
issued a call 10 all Pollsla clüzeus iu juïu iUp acn Poluh 
army. thcn being organized under Soviet auspices, to fight 

against the Nazis. 

The two men also presented a plan for organizmg a 
Jewish anti-Hitlerite committee. It aimcd to "mobüize 
Jews throughout thc woríd for thc siruggle against Hitlcr- 
ism, lo organize aid and assisiance to the Jewish masses 
in countries under Nazi control" and to serve as a relief 
ageney for Jewish refugees in the Soviet Union, The Com- 
tniuee would also maintain con tac t with the underground 
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movement in Pcland» The Alter-Erttch plan was pro- 
jectcd along purely democràtic Unes, assuring representa- 
li on on the Coramittee lo Jewish dclegates from Poïand, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and other Nazi-dominated 
countrics. 

After having served iheir function in providing the 
Soviet govenlmcnt with the mcans of organizing and con- 
trolÜRg anti-Nazí sentiment in the Cerman-dominated 
countries, Alter and Erhch were re-arrested and shoï. In 
a íew short monihs. a new organization called the Jewish 
Anti-Fasctst Commiltee made ïts appearance. Having ap- 
propriaied the Alter-Erlieh idea, the Soviets procceded 
to pervert it to thcir own purposes. 

The Commiltee no longer put its maín cmphasrs on 
helpíng persecuted Jews, noi did it BÍm to help llu Alliea 
gcncraUy. It was now dedicatcd to enïist world support 
for the Soviet Union in particular. The Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee, now the direct instrument of the 
U.S.S.R., was used as a propaganda machine for gen- 

crating world support for the efforts of the Red Anny 

and to spread thioughout the world the story of Soviet 
"accompu'shments." This became its exclusiva function, 

By 194S, with the end of the war and the emergence 
of liç real nature oí Soviet aims, plus the stepping-up 
of the anti-Jcwish campatgn, the Committee had ceased 
to be an effcctive instrument for U.S.S.R. propaganda 
abroad, U was therefore suppressed. 

What Arc Sorne of the Effective Communist 
Fronts in France Today? 

Every country in the world, íncluding even those where 
the party apparatus as suen b small, has an effective ap- 
paratus of auxiliaries, crypto-conununist organizations 
and fronts functioning today, 

In France aïone, where the party is especially strong, 
140 such groups exist, each with its own ofBces, stafT and 
publications. Their objectives are sometimes appaicnt 
from theii names and at other unies disguised. Among 
them arc thç foJJowyig; 
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The General Confederarien of Workers, Fighters for 
Peace, France-U.S.S.R., the International Association o£ 
Ikmocralic Lawycrs, the French Univcrsity Union, the 
Association for Municipal Studies and Information, the 
Sport and Gymnastic Federation of Labor, the Commït- 
tOC for the Development of International Tradc, the Asso- 
cjiition of Scientific Workers, the National Union of 
Intel•lectuals, the Friends of Nature, the Federation of 
Kcnt-Payers, the Pcople's Musical Federation. 

\\ liat Are Some Effective Communist 
Fronts in Àsia and Àfrica Today? 

Communist front organizations seefc to play an impor- 
tant and decisive role in underdeveloped, ex-colonial 
countries. Since proto-Soviet propaganda there chiefiy ex- 
ploris nationalistic and anti-colonial fectings, the true 
ket of communism is almosi completely hidden. Random 
examples of some of these groups are: 

The Association for the Advancement of Asian Peo- 
ples, the Union of the People of Cameroon, the Associa- 
tion of Frcnchmen of Tunísia, the Study and Action 
Committee for Peace in Algèria, the General Union of 
Algerian Workers. This last has its chief headquarters in 
Prague. 

What Are Communist Própftganda Schools? 

One of the most discinctivq traïts of this apparatus is 
to establish special schools to train propagandists. France 
has six such schools. Moscow and Leningrad Universities 
hue special instituïes for this purpose, where such dis- 
linguished personalities as the Number two Chincse 
communist, Liu Shao-chi, and President Ho Chi Minh of 
the Communist Vietminh Republic (North Vietnam), 
studíed. The Àrab communist leader, Khalil Bakdash, 
also siudied there. 

In 1960, following the murder of Patrice Lumumba, 
the pro-comnaunist leader of the former Bclgian Congo, 
the Soviet authorities renamed a new special college for 
African students the Patrice Lumumba Friendship of the 
Peoples Univcrsity. The function of this segregated school 
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is to prepare African students 10 rcturn to thcir countries 
with some skiJls and friendly, complaisant atlitudes lowari 
Soviet purpases iü their coatincnt. 

In Taslikenl, the capital of Soviet Turkmenistan, there 
is a "University for Afro-Asian Studies," attended by 
thousands of studcnts, chiefly from Ghana, Guinea, Sudan 
and CamerooQ. 

Prague has two schools for elilcs, which havc been at- 
tended by such aicn as President Sefcou Touré of Guinea, 
the brolher of President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, and 
Raül Castro, the brother of Cuba's Prcmier, Fidel Castro. 

In the Buriat-Mongolian Rcpublic, Moscow bas estab- 
lished a "seminary" lo traia Buddbist lamas who thcn 
spread out all over Àsia» especialiy Tibet Since thcy are 
of the same race as Ihe Tibetans, they are likely to be 
morè weleome there than the laraas Irained in Peting. 

But Peking has itsclf become the center of general 
schools. for ptoducíng "anti-colonialis!" fellow-lxaveling 
propagandists who operate throughout Soulh and South- 
east Àsia. 

How Do Communists Exploit Dífferences and Unrest? 

The clàssic example of the exploitation of duTcrçnces 
within a nation is, of course, Rússia. When thc Czarist 
regime was overthrown in 1917 and was rcplaced by a 
provisional democràtic govemment, the Bolsheviks, a 
minority party which had played a disünctly minor role 
in the revolution, began ils subversive agitation. By hara- 
mçring on thc thcme— Land, Peace, Bread— during a 

Crítical period. thcy skiïlfully InnnMMftd *3ícafiection amonn 
peasants and workers, and by raising the slogan — All 

Power lo the Soviets — they tumed large numbers againsl 
the provisional govemmem. In nine months they paved 
Ihe way for the success of thc armed uprising by which 
they came to power. 

After securing power, Ihe Bolshevíks pennitted elec- 
tions to a constituent assembly which üiey, in common 
with other antí-Czarisi parties, had previously demanded. 
When the constituent assembly, in which the Bolsheviks 
were a minority, refused to do the bidding of the Bol- 
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shevik govemment, the latter dissolved tt by armed force, 
For Rússia, which in the spring of 1917 was in the 
mids-t oí a world war and in the throcs of revolution, Ihe 
Ixniflíst tàctics of subversion by agàlation and armed in- 
surrection were sufficient tò guarantee success. For other 
^ituations in other countries, the communists subsequently 
developed appropriate tàctics. Their grcalest success- was, 
oí course, Chana, which will be treated in a separate sec- 
tkffl. (Sec Part Two, Chapter 4.) 

AVhnt Is Ihe Communlst Record on the Negro 
Qnestion in the United States? 

Evcr since ils foundatíon in 1919-20, the Communist 
Party in the United States has posed as a mikitant cham- 
pion of the Negro. Except for a amaU number, almost all 
of whom subsequently regretted their mistake, Negroes in 
the United States have shunncd the Communist Party, 

At various tímes and in the name of various policies, 
the commurústs have tried lo exploit the grievances of 
the Negroes in order to promote sharp political confiict 
leading to civil war. 

From about 1921 to 1928 they concentrated their ac- 
ti vities on Negro industrial workers, whom ihey regarded 
as destined leadcrs of colonial revolutionary movements. 
in effect, they ignored the bulk of the Negro population, 
who were sharecroppers and tenant farmers in thc South, 
and bilterly attacked ihe Negro middle class and the 
handful of Negro capitalists. 

After receiving a directive from the Comintem, the 
American communists agitated for the next seven years, 
li nül 1935, for self-deteFmination, including thc rigtü of 
locession, For Negroes in the Black Belt in the South. In 
this period, all Negroes were their brothers. 

In 1935 the communists reversed themselves and beat 
the drums for a uniíed front to realïze equal rights for 
Negroes, that is, to win iïrst-class citizcnship for them in 
our society. This policy endured untíl 1939. 

While the U.S.S.R. and Germany were allies in World 
War II, from 1939 to 1941, the American communists 
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strove lo nse Ihe tàctic of equal rights and ihe slogan of 

gçlf-dçtenninatíon, which they revived as means of oppos- 
íng ihe Roosevelt Admiíüslfaüoü's policy of aiding Eng-, 
land against Germany. 

Then, afiçr the Soviet Union was invaded by Germany 
in 1941» ihe coramunists callcd for "unequivocal support 
by Negroes of ihe war of National Liberation — for the 
'socialist íatherlandT 

Following thc onset of the Cold War, the American 
com munís ts urged Negroes to "Stop Wall Street 
lmperialísm! w 

It goes wïlhout sayúig, of course, that Negroes in the 
United States have long had legitimate grïevances, and 
are now in the process, with the aid of all Americans of 
democràtic instincís, of pressing for the realizaiipn of 
theü legitimate política!, legal, and socio-economic aspira- 
tions. But thcy are móving toward this objective througli 
bona fide democràtic organjzations like the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advanetment of Colored Pcople, thc Na- 
tional Urban League and the Congress on Racial Bquality. 

How Have the Communists Exploiled Trade Relations? 

The Soviet Union uses trade as a weapon in political 
controvèrsies, as in the case of the reductïon of Soviet 
purchases ordered from Great Britain in the 1920s and 
1930s, during political disputes wilh that country. At 
times, too, it has conducted business wilh foreign coun- 
trics in such a way 35 to aid local communist pànics 
therc. For exaraple, in the spring of 1946, just before the 
French parli amen tary clcctiçm?, the U.S.S.R. oíïeied tu 
sell 500,000 tons of grain to Francc, negotiating directly 
with Mauricç Thorçz, head of the French Communist 
Pany. 

In morè recent years, the Soviet Union has sought a 
double objective in its political use of trade and aid: 
steady infiltratton and subversion of underdevelopcd coun- 
tries, and,, in consequençç, the ultimat© cutting ofT of thc 
free world's reserves of vital raw materials of which these 
countries possess neariy one-halí. Even when it has no 
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use for the produets of an underdevelopcd country, ït 
will frequently buy up those produets, if only to gain a 
foothoLd ihcre. This is the essential meaning of thc dea] 
made in 1960 by which the Soviet Union purchascd a 
sizable portion oi Cuba's sugar production for the follow- 
ing three years. 

In other parts of Latin America, the Soviet Union has 
discouraged the production of raw materials by dumpïng 
on the world market ïts owrt competitive supplies of those 
materials at rutnous prices. Among such raw materials are 
antimony, manganese and tungsten. 

Both the U.S.S.R. and Communist Chína are now send- 
ing laige numbers of lechnicians and supplies to various 
undcrdcveloped countries in Àfrica and Àsia. To this they 
have added sirategically calculated purchases oi econòmic 
surpluses, such as cotton from Egypt and rice from 
Burma, neither of which thcy necd. Another example of 
such a strategic calcuiation by which the communist 
powers and theïr satellites entrench thcmsclvcs econonü- 
cally — and ultunatcly, politically and militarily— -in under- 
developcd countries is the Soviet subsidizaüon of Egypt's 
construction of thc vast Aswan Dam. 

What Is Communist Policy on Tràde Unions? 

The thesis of the Second Comintern Congress on thc 
trade union question reads in part, "Communists should 
have communist factions in all trade unions and factory 
commiítees, and aequirç by thdr means an inlluence over 
thc labor movement and direct it. ,? 

Thc aim of thesc factions is to "subordinàto the unions 

to the leadership of the pany ..." in order to mate of 
them emeient and conscious òrgans of the struggle for 
the abolition of capitaüsnj and for the establistunent of 
comnkunisffl. 

But this is not always possible. In some unions, com- 
munists are not allowed and, when discovered, are 
cxpelled. They may even be "insulted, houndcd and per- 
secuted,"' wrote Lenin in his "Lejt Wing" Communísm: 
An infnntite Disorder shortly before the Second Congress. 

In that case, said he, 
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"It is necessaxy to be able to wtthstand all eh is . . . 
if need be — to resort to all sorts of devices, maneuvers, 
and íllcgal methods, lo evasion and subterfiage, in ordcr 
to penetrale into ihe ïrade unions, lo remain in them, and 
lo carry on communist work in them at all cosís." 

On the other hand, there are situations when, from the 
communist paint of view, it is betcer to splït thc unions. 

**Plactng the object and essence of labor organizatioa 
highcr than the forní of organization " reads the thesis of 
the Second Congress, "the comanunists ought not to hesi- 
tate before a split . . . if a rcfusal to spüi would mean 
abandoning revoliitionary work in the trade unions, and 
givíng up ihe atterapt to make of them aa instrument of 
revoluüonary struggle- a , ." 

What Is the Communist Record in Labor Unions? 

In conscquence of the communist atlitude toward 
unions, the hïstory of communist trade-union policy has 
rung every change from boring-from-within unions ia 
ordcr lo capiurc diem, to Spüts. 

When successful in capturing unions, communisls use 
them eithcr to aggravatc labor strife or to restrain labor 
from acting to improve its posilion, according to ihs 
needs of the moment of Soviet forcign poIÈcy. 

Sph'ts because of communist leadership of unions have 
resulted in a whole series of separat* labor movements 
beginning with the Red IntemationaJ of Labor Unions 
(1921-35) and extending to the present World Federa-* 
tion of Trade Unions, whose ejaimed membcrship of 
morc üian tifty million includes almost thirty million in 
the U.S.S.R, and millions morè in the Soviet satellite 
States. 

In the view of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, which includes tíie Brilish Trades Union 
Congress, the AFL-CIO, and other large affiliates, the 
WFTU is not à truc Iradc-union movement, but a tool 
of the Soviei goverament. 

In the United States, the communïsts, disguísed as lib- 
erals, began boring from wíthin the A FL. In addition, in 
1929, they estabiished the Trade Union Unity Lcague as 
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their federaiion of revolutionary unions. Under thia pol- 
icy, communists worked in the AFL in order to "win 
over," that is, split off, "the advanecd workers" and 
"uníte" them in the T.U.U.L. 

This policy, a dismal faïlure, was abandoned in 1935 
and communists reoriemed themsclves away from the 
AFL in «iniff <o become a factor in the organizing cam- 
paigns of the CIO, foUowiiig the latter's break with the 
AFL, They secuied control of, or heavüy infiltrated, 
unions of maritime, longshore, elèctrica!, mine, transport, 
fur, warehouse, retall, office, and other workers. 

During the period of communist opposition to Ameri- 
can preparedness in World War II, following arrange- 
ment of the Nazi-Soviet pact, communist control of unions 
was used to promote strlkes, Aítcr the Soviet Union was 
invaded by Hitler, the communïsts stifled every show of 
discerníem by the workers in the unions under their 
controí. 

In the late- I940s, after the communists were again pur- 
suing a course off disruption, their hold on thc CIO was 
broken in a series of sharp suugglcs. Communist- 
controlled unions were expeUcd from the CIO. 

Today, the united AFL-CIO maintains a vigilant guard 
against any communist sttempts at infiltration. And on 
the inteniatkmal scene, the organizatíon, alone and 
througfa the ICFTU, plays an important role in advancing 
liberal, tabor and general democràtic objectives while 
combatting eomraunist-dominated unions in the advanced 
countries and communist efiortt to gaín control of labor 
movemenis in underdeveloped countries. 

How Do Communists Conduct Espionage? 

Espionage is a skilled trade, requiring specíalïzed aptí- 
rude and personnci Soviet espionage is conducted On a 
global scaíe by Soviet military imeUigcnce and the MVD 
(the secret pólice). As disclosures òf Soviet espionage in 
Canadà and Austràlia a few years ago rcveakd, they 
function in cooperation with the Soviet diplomàtic corps- 

In the world-wide communist espionage net, the com- 
munist parties serve principaUy as recruiüng services for 
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agents, Also, by penetratíng govcrnjnent servïces and wïn- 
ning members for ifie pany in important indústries and 
among rescarcti scienústs they acquirc a vast amount of 
important information and establish opportunitics for thc 
opcrations of spies. 

Rcvelations of íhe activitícs of Soviet espionage- rings 
in Canadà, England, Austràlia, and the United States, 
indicate ihat Soviet espionage is an enormously success- 
iu] enterprise, 

Spies in the United States, many recruited from the 
ranfcs of the Communist Party, sucecedcd in the 3ast 
twenty ycars in stealing hundrcds oi important miluary, 
industrial, and political secrets. 

Among the military secrets are dctails relating to thc 
production of the H-bomb and the plans of the àtom 
bomb. Also the plans of sonar ami-sub devices, aireraft 
anti-sub radar» thc proximity fuse, guidcd nussiles, and 
various explosives. 

The industrial secrets includcd precious Chemical for- 
mula?, photographic and synthetic-rubber processes, and 
research data. 

Among the political data aequired by Soviet espionage 
agents werc the espionage files of thc Justice Department 
and many secret dispatches from U. S. diplomàtic oflïçials. 

What Is íhe Communist World Ponce Movement? 

TypÈcal of all communist fronts is the World Peace 

Movement, an internat ional communíst-contxolled or»an- 
ization which circulated thc Stockholm Appeal. Thts was 
a petition to outlaw the atòmic bomb and it was signed 
by hundreds of millions of persons in many countries, in- 
chiding the United States. Thc Appeal, described by the 
Comanform as the "pivot of the entire activíty of thc com- 
munist parties," was circulated while the North Korean 
aggression against South Korea was in preparation. 

The real purpose of the Appeal was made clear in a 
specch by Mikhail Suslov, StalüVs private sccreiary, at a 
tteret Cominform meeting on July 21, 1951, in Berlín. 
Public disclosure of the speech was made by the National 
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Committee For A Frec Europe, in a pamphlet, Tke Soviet 
Peace Myth by León Dcnnen. 

Suslov said that "an intensification of the campaign to 
condemn the atoni bomb and Anglo-American imperial- 
ism would also result in the election of municipal and 
county councils" which under "conditions of war," if 
"properly politicized by party faccions," would fonn '"the 
basis for the fonnation of local Soviets." 

He thought that "the great peace movement created by 
the Stockholm AppeaJ can also be used ... to pene- 
trate . . . unions . . . organizaiions of war veterans, 
war vietúns, peasant and workers' societies . . ." 

Btit the "most significant aspect of our campaign for 
the Stockholm Appeal" is the suocess in "attracting young 
men who ... arc joining our military sedions" and "arc 
our assurance of successful revolutionary and insurreo- 
tionary action," 

Suslov remains one of the most powerful and influen- 
tial figures in the Kremlin, as a key member of the 
CPSlTs Central Committee whose First Secretary is 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. Tne latter's views on peace and 
peaceíul coexisteace has already been clarificd, (Seç Part 
One, Chapter 1, page 19.) 

Tnere are, of course, legitimale non-communist groups 
devoted to promoting peace, e.g., American Friends 
Service Committee. 

What ís the Soviet Record in the United Nadons? 

The Soviet Union has sabotaged the work of the United 
Nations from the very beginning. Its chief weapon has 
been the veto, which, by Juiíe, 1901, was ca&L B2 times. 

The Soviet dclegates have several tirnes walked out of 
the Security CouncíL They have refused to participatc in 
the work of nuraerous U.N. agencies, such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the íaicrnational Labor Organ- 
ization and many others. Instead, they have used the 
United Nations as a sounding board for their propaganda, 
abusing the prestíge of the world organàzation for their 
own purposes. 

By attacking the United States, England and France as 
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imperialisi powers and by sponsoring CommunLst China 
for a seat in ihc Security Council, ihcy bave attempted 
lo create the impression thai ihey are che protectors úf the 
weak nations of Àsia. However, thc discrepaney bctwçen 
communist propaganda in ihe UN. and communist ag- 
gressions in Korea, Tibet and Indo-China has made thc 
free coun tries of Àsia morè aware of the dangers of coni- 
munism than çvçt before. 

In sharp contrast witth [he illusory promises of the 
communist party arc the genuine advances made by thc 
truly democràtic governments of the world. lt is these 
democràtic govcrnments which arç solely responsible for 
the social progress which has bettered the lot of thc aver- 
age man. And the United States in particular, within the 
consti lutional framework of its American democracy, has 
achieved significant social advances along wïth the high- 
est Standard of living in the world. 
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PART TWO 



COMMUNIST RULE 



Chopter 1 

The Soviet Empíre 

lïow Is ihe Soviet World Organized? 
Politically, THE Soviet world is organized, accordïng 
lo ihc communist vçrsion, as a frec association of inde- 
pendent republics in which iwo types of states arc dis- 
tinguished: socialist states and peoples republics or 
people's democràcies. 

The U.&.S.R., by íts own dcfinitïon, is the only social- 
ist state. AU the other nations in the Soviet worLd are 
people's democràcies. A people's democracy is defined 
as a proletarian dictatorship wilhout soviets, that ts, as 
a Soviet state at a lower level of political and econòmic 
development than the U.S.S.R. 

Actually, the Soviet world is in greater part an emptre 
ruled by the government of the Soviet Union. 

The U.S.S.R. is the geographíc, econòmic, política!, 
and müitary heartland of the Soviet world. 

The "people's democràcies" of Albània, Bulgària, 
Rumania, Hungary r Poland, CzcchosEovakia, the Soviet 
zone of Germany, and the Mongoïian and Korean Peo- 
ple's Republics as well as the Vietmính (formerly French 
litdo-China) in Àsia are vassal states, satcUites of the 

Soviet Union- 

By its social system. Yugoslavia is alcin to the Soviet 

world, but politically tt claïms it is "neutralist" 

Current opinion is divided with respect to China ; In 

one víew T China, because of its. vast territory, population, 

and resourecs, and its relationship to the other nacions 

of Àsia, is the most valuable of the Soviet satdhies. In 

another view, based on the same cofisideratïons, China 

is a potentia! center of great power with its own satel- 

fites, equal in status to the U.S-S-R- and in many respeets 

antagonisüc to the latter's interests. 
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How Was thc Soviet Enipire Estabïisl•iedP 

Chiefly by íoroe and chicanery. This was the pattern: 

With the help of the victorious army of the U.S.S.R., 
coalition govcmments were establisbed in the satellite 
counirícs. Though. ihc communists werç a minority, they 
hcld Ihc nunistries cofltrolling thc police, thc armed forces, 
and govemmçnt propaganda; they penetrated rival parties 
and took over unions and other roass orgaoizacions. The 
authentic kaders of other parties were ousted or com- 
pellcd to resign and the coaïitioús were dominated by the 
coraraunisis. 

Nón-communíst parties were still tolerated on paper 
oc this stage, bul communist-controlled unions refuseu to 
prínt their publicacions and ganes broke up their meet- 
ings while the communist-controlled police Jooked on. 

Finally, all opposition was crushed. Other parïies were 
dissol ved or absorbed by merger with ihe communist 
party; a monoüthic regime was established and thc fake 
"new democracy" was born. 

The expcricncc of Hungary is instructive. In the elec- 
tions hcld in 1945» the communists,. who had the active 
support of the Soviet oocupaüon authorities and secret 
police, and who were led by men trained in Moscow, re- 
ceíved only 17% of the vote. In the succeeding years., 
opposiíion parties were outlawed and the social demo- 

crats wçjç forced to merge wiíh the communists. In the 
1949 eiections, in order to iitsure a parliament properly 
subservient to the U.S.S.R., voters were olïered only a 
single List of candidates, featuring the names of commu- 
nists and communist puppets. 

How Is the Soviet Empïre Controlled? 

Four principal instruments are used by the U.S.S.R. 
in controlüng its satellitcs. Thc most powerful, though 
least active, is the Soviet army. 

Thc most active and important are Ihe satellitc com- 
munist parties, led by men trained in and loyal to Moscow. 

A third instrument is the Soviet diplomàtic corps, a 
dircet link beiween ihe Kremlin and its outpost govem- 
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ments. This instrument would also inelude thc semi- 
diplomatic, military and econòmic oftïeials of the Warsaw 
Pact and thc Council on Mutual Assïstance. 

Last, bul very far from IcasL, is thc secret police of the 
U.S.S.R., which penetrates the satellite parties and gov- 
cmments, and keeps the diplomàtic; corps and the 
U.S.S.R.'s military commanders under surveillancc 

What Is the Pnttcra of Soviet Econòmic 
Helations with the Satellitcs? 

Under Stalin, thc Soviet Union exploited its sateüites, 
which, except for Czechoslovakia, are less. developed eco- 
nomically, in order to build its own economy at their cx- 
pense. The principal method used was thc integration of 
the satellitcs' economy with that of the U.S.S.R., in such 
a way as to insurc the satcUïtes 7 dependence on the Soviet 
Union. 

The principal means used were: 

1 ) Trade treaties, providing for the export of arma- 
ments to the satelhtes, and for exchange of goods at priecs 
favoring thc U.S.S.R.; 

2) Bi-national coTporaiions. controlled by the U.S.S.R., 
in the major indústries of the satellites; 

3) Loans to the satellitcs, control of banks issuing 
notes, and dependence of Ihe satellite currenries on the 
rublc; 

4) Appoíntment by the govemment in Moscow of man- 
agers, directors, advisors, and experts to key indústries 
in the satellitc countrics; and 

5) Control of those agencies in the satellitc govcm- 
ments wruch surx-rvise the política! reliability and etti- 
cieney of workers, clerks, managers, directors — in fact, of 
everyone. 

After Stalin's death, and especïally as a result of the 
ímpact of the "Polish October" and the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, ihese expJoitative measures were substanüally clira- 

inated or weakencd. And Khrushchcv has introduced a 

far greater degree of rationality into Soviet-saicüitc eco- 
nòmic relalions, with the objective — largcly successiu! — • 
of tremendously building up the industrial-militaiy nüght 
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of the bloc as a whole. Moscow's control, thus, is no 
weaker ihan it ever was; it still controls the trade of the 
satcllitcs with the non-communist world and is still ihc 
inain buyer, sellcr, broker and clcaring house for the en- 
lire Soviet empire. But this control, exerciscd through 
such institutions as the Council on Mutual Assistance, has 
simply becn put on a morè effcctave footing for the eco- 
nòmic warfare which Khrushchev has explicitly declared 
on the non-communist world. 

What Is Soviet Russincation? 

Soviet RussiJication is the policy by which the severa- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. domïnatcs the ideològica! and cul- 
tural life of the «rtellites. 

The prograra of Russificarion includes compulsory 

schooling for atl communists in the history and ideology 
of the Bolshevik party, the "liberating role" of the army 
of the U.S.S.R., and the necessity and advantages of al- 
liance with the Soviet Union. 

It Lnclude$ such measures as the organization of intel- 
Icctuals. ínto Soviet Friendship Socieiïes to study and pop- 
ularize thç "achievemenis oi Soviet science and tech- 
nique." 

Undcx the Russification program, the study of Russian 
as a second Ianguage is compulsory in all schools. 

And films, plays, books, and musical works produccd 
in the U.S.S.R. predominale in the satellitc countries, 
yielding huge profits to producing and publishing eslab- 
lishments in the Soviet Union. 

What Is the Iron Oiirfaïn? 

The Iron Curtain, an expression popularizcd by Winston 
Churchill in a spceçh given in 1946, compríses the sysiem 
of controls by which the governrncnt of the U.S.S.R. iso- 
latcs the population of the Soviet world from the non- 
communist world. 

Tbis eonsists of the prohibition of free connnunication 
and trànsit, geoerally across national borders which are 
eycrywhere patrolled by armed guards. Under this policy 
diplomats axe restricted in number and in their move- 
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ments. P e w joumalists from the frec world are admiucd 
and their dispatches are censored. The culture of the 
western world is decried as "bourgcoís cosmopolilanism." 

Since Stalin's death, the lron Curtain has been lifted to 
a certain exteni. Suspïcion, rather than hatred, of for- 
eigners is now cultivated. The staged spy trials involving 
diplomats, churchmcn, businessmen and newspapcrmen 
from ouuide the Soviet world are no longer prevalent in 
the U.S-S.R., though thcy are as common a feature of 
política! life tn China as they wcre under Stalin. 

Under Khrushchev, cultural and tcchnïcal exchanges. 
with the non-communist world are no longer forbidden* 
though they still do not come anywhere near thç kind of 
free travel and exchange characteristic of the frec world. 
Evcry Soviet dclegaüon that visits a non-communist coun- 
try is ptudently composed of politically reliable people, 
íncluding at least one member of the secret police, and 
hostages, e.g., relatives, are kept at home to insure their 
retorn. 

Tlie lron Curtain remains primarily to keep Soviet and 
satellitc citizens from having too closc a relation with the 
non-comrnunist world and to kcep them safely at home. 
Despite such precautions as barbed-wire frontiers, elcc- 
Irified atid mined borders, and three-mile "security zones" 
patrollea by anned guards, millions of East Europeans 
have managed to escape to freedom sïnce the end of 
World War II. 

Por example, after the end of the war, morc than a 
million inen and women, forcibly taken by tlie Nazis from 
the U.5»S.R. for slavc labor and as prisoners. refused to 
return te the Soviet Union. They chose to reniain in the 

frec world at SOïlie personal risk. 

Numeirous diplomàtic officials and secret police agents 
of the Soviet world have deserted to the haven of the free 

world. 

A va^t number of people "voled with their feet" and 
testlfied to the tyranny bchind tlie Iròrt Curtain by escap- 
ing to the "West. Here arc some figures of the number of 
escapces, by country, as of 1960: 
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a, East Gcrmany— 3,000,000 to an estimated 3,400,- 
000 

í>. Hungary-^370,000 

c. Bàltic countries (Lithuania, Latvia, Estonià) — 
250,000 

d. Poland— 210,000 

e. Geecboslovafcia — 61,000 

f. Rumania— 30,000 

g. Bulgària— 9,000 
5. Albània — 8,000 

What Is Titoisra? 

Basically, Titoism, a form of communism, is a protest 
by a small, economically iindcrdevelaped country against 
econòmic and political oppression by ihe U.S.S.R. It is 
afltrmaüon of communist nationalism against the impcri- 
alísm within the Soviet world. 

Tito successfuüy opposed StaluVs altern pt to dictate 
Yugoslav policy and determine the rate of industrializa- 
lion and collectivization in Yugoslavia. He was successfu] 
largely becausc the Yugoslav partisans had taken power 
with American and British aid and becausc the armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. werc not stationed on Yugoslav 
soil. 

Sin.ce SiMlin's death, an uneasy ntodus vivertdi has been 
reached between Tito's Yugoslavia and the Soviet world. 

Tiío and his colleagues contimie to guard the inde- 
pendeoce of their govemment and party as jealously as 
ever. BuT for al! that and for all the subtïe ntodifications 
of the police state regime {comparable to those instituted 
by Khrushchev inside ihe U.S.S.R.), Yugoslavia remains 
a one-party state, rulcd by a hierarchy of dedicaíed Lenin- 
ists who are eommitted to the ultimats establishment of 
communism in their country. Civil libqrties are unknown, 
collectivization of agriculture and industry continuea 
apa ce, as does rígid state control over the tíny segment of 
petty commercial emerprisc which is allowed to small 
busificssmen, professionals» and some artisans- 

A profound symbolic indiçaiion of the state of affairs in 
Yugoslavia is the nine-year prison term, beginjiing in 
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1957, to which the fonner Numbcr Two Yugoslav com- 
munist, Milovan Djilas, has been subjected. Djilas 1 crime 
was to write a series of articles exposing the intrigue and 
higb Jiving of the ruling party hierarchy, and subsequentíy 
a searching theoretical analysis of the incvitably dicta- 
torial and oppressivc nature of the ruling cltque in any 
communist socíety. This analysis he incorpor&tcd in a 
book entitled The New Class. 

But despite Yugoslavia's political independenee oí Mos- 
cow, Tito and his colleagues not only remain Leninists 
in tieu* domèstic aims, but continue, for all their u re- 
visiomst" views, to look upon the Soviet Union as a 
"socialist" state, which, for any Lenimist, is obviously 
superior to non-socialist, capitalist states. This explains, 
for example, the fact that in international arfairs, Yugo- 
slavia has hardiy veered from tbe linc laid down in Mos- 
cow: at the United Nations, for instance, Yugoslavia has 
voted with the Soviet bloc on virtually every issue. Thus, 
the b«asis of the Titoist reconciliation with the Kremlin 
has been ideologïcal— the undeviating acceptance of the 
U.S.SJL as a socialist, Leninïst state. 

This has been made all the easicr for Belgrade in view 
of Khïushchev's pragmàtic acceptance o£ Tito's diver- 
gences. Ideologïcally, Khrushchev has explicicly not ac- 
cepted the legitimacy of "Tito's way" to socialism. But 
it is worth Moscow's while to accept the status quo 
vis-à-vis Bclgrade. For Moscow's accommódation to a 
"revisionisU" neutralist Yugoslavia enables ít to use Tito- 
ism as a cutting edge for its objectives among its satellites, 
in the frec world, and in the neutralist world of Àsia and 
Àfrica. 

Among the satellites, cspecially among those elements 
who hope ulümately for a modicum of independenec from 
Moscow's total control, this accommódation seems to hold 
out the hope that through the right kind of "cooperation" 
with Moscow, that modicum may be achieved. It thus 
serves to wealcen those forces among the satellites who 
seek or hope for morè compkte independence of Moscow. 

In the free world, this accommódation has the impact 
of impressíng wishful thinkers with the idea that Moscow 
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has perhaps given up its aíms of world dominatïon and is 
prepared for genuine peacçfuj coexisience. 

And in üie neutraüst worid. it has the ïmpact of írn- 
pressing some Asian and African governments and leaders 
with the idea ihai thcy can in the long nin rennain neutral 
and avoid being swallowed up by Soviet imperialism. Thií 
in turn, also has a weakening eífect on the frec worlt 
for il makes it all the morè difficult lo demonstrate to 
newly independent nalions of Àsia and Àfrica that thei 
convictíons about thcir long-range relations with the Soviet 
CflipÈre arc òllusory. 
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Chdpier 2 

Totalilarion Nature of the Soviet World 

What Arc Soviets? 

The Russun word "soviet" means simply council. The 
first soviet was fornied spomaneously rn the Ru&sian rev- 
olutíon of 1905 and consistori of representatives of anti- 
Czarist politicaJ parties and of unions and other working 
class or ganiza tions; iu the counsryside, it also included 
peasants. 

Subscqiiently, Lenin deíined soviets as "òrgans of in- 
surrection . . . òrgans of revolutionary power." After the 
establishment of Soviet Rússia, they were redefined as 
"the state forní of the dictatorshïp of the proletariat" 
They were organized on a hierarçhïcal and ccntraUzed 
basis, exercising both legislative and executive functions* 
with the Supxcme Soviet at the àpex of the govemmcntal 
power stnicture. Under the Staïin Constitution, soviets 
are esscntially legislative in funcUon. 

Howevçr, under both Lenin and Staïin, as weü* as under 
Kiirushchev, the soviets have only becn, as Lenin's doo 
trinc spcciücd thcy should be, "transraission belts" con- 
necting Uie Cornrnunist Party wieh the poptilation. They 
were "conductors of the genera! tinc of the Party." 

Hvw Ia (he Guvcmment 5elceted in the boviet Worldi* 

Nominally, by elections. But the ordy candidates are 
Communist Party nominees or candidates put up by blocs 
consísting of the Communist Party and organizations con- 
trolled by it. The elections are not free and the outeome 
is predetermineu. 

Who Runs the Government rn the Soviet World? 

The governraent is- run by the Communist Party. All 
important posts arc taeld by communists. The most im- 
116 
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portant positions are held by members of the Presidium. 

The Soviet Presidium rules the U.S.S.R. and its satel- 
UtOB. While Staïin was alive, he was the acknowledged 
Icader of the Presidium and of the Soviet empírc. Staïin, 
whose real name was Yosif Djugashviti, was an old Bòl- 
shevik who joined Lenin's party before the Russian Revo- 
lution. During World War II, he assumed the premiership 
of the U.S.S.R. His power was greater than that of most 
mlers in history. He decided all important (and a vast 
number of lesser) qüestions. His decisions were cpnsíd- 
cred infallible, and thete was no appeal from them. 

At the històric Twenticth Party Congress of the CPSU 
in Febniary, 1956, Khrushçlíev, àn his fanious "secret 
report," condemned this entirc mode of tyrannical leader- 
ship, which he cailed "the cuit of pcrsouality." This cuit 
consisted of two rclated phenomena: one-man dioator- 
ship and widespread adulation of that one man. Khru- 
shchev countered with what he proposed as the only 
proper means by which the Party and government were to 
be ruled: "colïective leadership." 

Thus, in the first thrce years after Stalin's death, many 
people in the West and bchïnd the Jron Curtain were dc- 
ceived roto believing that eoUective leadership (a) was a 
new doctrine and (b) had actually been put into practíce 
by Stalin's heirs. 

The fact is that both Lenin and Staïin had glorified the 
notion of coliecüve leadership; and Staïin espccíalty al- 
ways toofc paàns to affirm that he was speaking not in his 
own name but in the name of the colïective leadership. 

Thiff theme waï parti<"ulï>rly prnmínpnr rtnrínr» ihp firut 

few ycars after Lenin's death, at the very time that Staïin 
was craftíly intrigui ng and maneu vcrïng to get rid of the 
"colïective leadership." Under coverof thai formula Staïin 
destroyed the political power and status of his peers and 
betters. in that colïective leadership — Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Bukharin, and many, many others — on his road 
to absoluie tyranny. And later he physically liquidatcd 
them. 

It was duríng a comparable period — the period of strug- 
ele íor succession after Stalin's death in 1953— thai his 
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heirs, especíally Khnishchev revíved the same thcme, at 
ihc vcry timc whcn he was in process oi destroyüig the 
política] power and standing oi his pcers in the "collec- 
tíve lcadcxship." In the years since he has gotten rid of 
all potcnüal rivals, just as Stalin did— Beria, Bulganin, 
Malenlsov, Kaganovitch, Molotov, Zhukov, and many 
others. He has not yet physically liquidated them. Neilhcr 
did Stalin with his peers during the comparable pcrïod. 
And Khrushchev may never do so because such blood- 
letting is no longer neeessary. 

Bui in the very speech in which he condemned Si 
in 1956, Khrushchev explicitly reaffirmed the doctrin- 
basis on whïch Stalin himself had gonc about his bl< 
pnrge bustness. And today» no less than before, the doc- 
trinc of a war against any and all oppositíon clements is 
boLstered by laws whïch permit it, and by the existence 
Of the secret police. 

By the same token, Khrushchcv, in destroying the cuit 
of Stalin's pcrsonality* crented a vacuum which a totali- 

tarian society must needs fill; and it has indeed bcen 

fil•led by the cver-growing adularion of Khrushchev, his 

personalïty, ideas and poÜcies. 

Do Frecdom of Speech, Press, and 
Assembly Exíst in the Soviet World? 

All constitutions ïti the Soviet world "guarantee" civi! 
libcrties. But rn praciicc civil Ejberties arc non-existent, 

All media of mass communication are in the hands of 
the govcmmcni, Tlie con ten is of all pubiications and púb- 
lic speechet must conform ta officiaí policy. Conformity 
is insured by çensorshjp and severe punishment for 
devia li on. 

Do Wrítcrs, Artists, and Scicntísts Have 
Freedoni of Expressíon in the Soviet World? 

No. In the eornmunist view, "art is a class weapon" 
and so is seïence. Art and seience must serve the interests 
of the state. 

The general funcüon of art is to extol life in the Soviet 
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world; the general function of seienec is to develop meth- 
ods for buildíng up the Soviet world. 

TTie communist party and the secret police arc the final 
judges of artístic qüestions and scientific problems. 

Individual works of art and the work of scientists arc 
judgcd by theír servíce to state policy. What was onec 
iipproved because it fulfilled a need of the state, may 
Inter be officially condemned if the policy it served has 
bcen changed. 

Artists, scholars, and scientists wcar invisible uniforms 
in the service of the state. They are acclaimcd, rcwarded, 
criíïcizcd and purged in accordance with the shifdng tides 
of state needs. 

The casualties in the war of the Soviet state against 

the mind and spirit of man are legion. 

Typical of the Stalinist attitude toward seïenec and cu!- 
ture was the settlcment of a dispute araong biologists by 
the politícians of the Central Comrnittee of the Bolshevik 
Party. These politícians pronounced correct the new the- 
ory of T, Lysertko that personality and cultural charac- 
teristics acqtiired through cnvironmental influences could 
be inherited. At that timc, it did not bother the central 
committee that all reputable biologists in the rest of the 
world had arrived through sound experimental evidence 
at a contrary conclusion. What the central committee was 
interested in was that Lysenko's "theory" could be used 
in support of the party's goal of remaking man in the 
ünage of Marxist theory. 

Thcrefore, the teaching of formal genètics was forbid- 
dcn. A purge of textbooks, svïviiüfic works» instructors, 
and scientists was carried out A science was murdered 
and the secret police look its quota of vietims for slave 
labOf. 

What Was the Thaw p ? 

Along with the general decrease of terror and the easang 
of conditions of life that accompanied the insecurity of 
Stalin's hcirs during their struggle for the succession. there 
came what was known as a "thaw" in Soviet cultural lile. 
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It iook its name from a short novel by llya Ehrenburg, 
always a literary bellwcther of Soviet cultural policies. In 
efïect, this novel, and the short two-year period that took 
ils namc from it, appeared to caü for a greater degree of 
frecdom írom pany control ín cultural and literary 
matters. 

The period rcacbed its height in 1956. Its outside límits 
were defined by the publication of the boofc, Not By 
Bread Alone, by Vladimir Dudiniscv. Regardless of its 
artístic mèrits, it was a mild, though genuïne, attempt to 
go beyond the traditional themes of glorification of cora- 
munism and the Soviet state to which writers had had to 
confíne themsclves. In this novel, the author actually por- 
trayed a party official who was guilty of bureaucratic 
excesses; against this villain he counterposed a hero vrin 
had some original àdeas which the villain in part squashed 
and in part took over. Criticism of Soviet life did not go 
beyond this; the Soviet system ítself continued to be 
glorified. 

Since all publication in the U.S.S.R. is official, the ap~ 
pearanec of this novçl and the rcappearance in print of a 
number of oldcr writers who had been silent for years, 
was taicen as a measure of the new rcgime's greater leni- 
eney. The picturc was blurrcd, however, by the fact that 
other ofncial òrgans began to criticize Dudintscv and the 
other writers. It was all indïcative of the relatíve confusion 
that existed at the time, stemming from the absence of a 
clear-cut policy at the top. 

By 1957, however, the dust had begun to setile in the 

Kremlin Ieadcrship, and, in addition, it had learaed the 
lesson taught by the 1956 rcvolutions in Poland and Hun- 
gary, of allowing writers and intel•lectuals too much Icç- 
way. In that difeclion lay danger for the one-party state. 
The lid had been tafccn off for a short while in the Soviet 
world. After 1957 it was put back on tightly. The "thaw" 
had ended. No better illustration of this fact can be found 
than the treatment given to the Soviet author, Boris 
Pasiemak (who dicd of natural causes at the aee of 70 
in May, 1960). * 
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What Was the Pastcmals Casc? 

Pastcmak, a pioncer figure in Soviet poetry of the 
I920s and 1930s, wrote a novel. Doctor Zkivago, which 
was refused pubtication in the U.S.S.R- because of its 
clcar non-communist political and artístic attiludes. The 
manuscript found its way secretly to Italy, wherc a lcad- 
ing pubLisher brought it out in translatíon; soon ihereafter 
il appeared in Engüsh and other languagcs. (By 3960, it 
had still not appeared inside the Soviet Union.) 

The novel, though it had its íiterary detractors in the 
West, was generally acclaimed as a masterpiece and Pas- 
ternak was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1958. This event served to unleash a torrent of the most 
violent criticism of Pasternak in the entírc Soviet press; 
he was likened to a dog and a pig, and was forbidden to 
travel to Sweden to receïve his prize. In fum, a world- 
wíde protest arose in the West against the treatment ac- 
corded Pasternak in his own country. He became a symbol 
oí the íree spirit in sliackles. 

What Is the State of Mind of 
Soviet Literary Creat ors Today? 

For maray ycars, the most £ ;f icd and sensitíve of the 
Soviet poets, novelists and dramab^ts cither were silent 
or wrate "for the drawer* 1 — secretlv. or only for the in- 
timacy of famïly and trusted friends. The literary hacks, 
of course, made their way nicely bv conforming to the 
party Une for literature. All except the most callous were 
consumed with one or another form of guilt at their 
sïlcnce or compllcflty tn the terror exercireu duiíug the 
Stalin years against many fellow writers and intel•lectuals, 
among all the rest of the Russian peopte. The dealh of 
Stalin, and Khrushchev's sensational "secret speech" of 
1956, leading to the thaw, produced a sense of relief, but 
in the end only confusion as to the narrow límits of re- 
liL-r" from the party straitjacket ín literature. 

Today the confusion persists. Much wríling "for the 
drawer" continues. Inereasingly, the morè daring of the 
younger writers smuggle out poems, stories, even short 
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novels, which reflect their confusion, their sense of íso- 
lalion from Western culture, their awareness of their 
humiliation as men of letters in what is still a rígid, 
bureaucfatic, totaüiarian society. But above all they re- 
veal (espccially íhc young wrilers) that Iheir spirit, their 
thrust lo frce expression in a frec society, has not been 
destroyed. Such themes, or al least muted consíderatiori 
of themes related to Lhem, even occasionalïy peep oue in 
some of the ltierary material that is now being published 
in ihç Soviet Union. Afier nearly half a century off re- 
pression, the hidden and semi-secret drives of the best 
Soviet wrilers show that the spirit of man cannot be 
downed permanently. 

The official journals of the literary associations, boimd 
as they arc to the dictates of party and governmcnt, oon- 
tinue to reflect the sa me cowardly obscquiousness to the 
regim* that has always chantcterized the pany press in 
the U.S.S.R. Two recent examples demonstrale this — 
and reveal al the same time that the "cuit of personality," 
so condemned by Khrushchev when applied to Stalin, is 
now bcíng increasingly exercised toward hirn. 

Same 10 months ago, Khrushchev made a speech to 
the Soviet intel•lectuals which was first published in the 
spring of 1961. In that address, the Soviet díctator indi- 
cated that the absolute rigidàty of the Stalinist rule of 
literature would. not return, though he warned that he 
would exercise the "right of leadcrship" to criticize and 
condemn when a writer had stepped too far. Neverthe- 
\cs&, the tenor of the speech was relaxed and the writers 
got the assurancò of morè flexibílity. The publieation of 
the speech was followed by a spatc of obsequious tributes, 
of which two are cited herc: 

u One cannot r-ead the speech of N. S. Khrushchev 
wíthout a feeling of joyous excitement. Therc is so much 
love in it for literature and writers, so much concern 

about the llourishing of the arts. One reads Comrade 
Khrushchev and it seems that the heart iisclf s&ys, *Many 
thanks to our great friend, Nikita Sergeyev!ch. , ! 

{Literature and Lije r May 19, 1963) 
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"The words of the great contemporary humanisl ie- 
vcal the very essence of Soviet literature. , . - The words 
of N. S. Khrushchev givc wings to Soviet writers, bring 
light to rnany hterary problems. They are full of fatherly 
confidence and by wise and good counsel they direct us 
toward the solution of our main problems. . . ." 

{Literary Gazeue, May 13, 1961) 

What is the Rolc of Educatíon in the Soviet World? 

"Education in the U.S.S.R.," reads Pedagog?, a text- 
book approvcd in 1946 by ihe Soviet govcrnment for use 
in training teachers, k 'is a weapon for strengthening the 
Soviet stace and the buildúig of a cïassless society." 

"The Soviet schools cannot be satisned to rear mercly 
educated persons but should instill the ideology of com- 
munism in the mínd of the young generation, shape a 
Mandst-Lcnjnist world outlook and inculcaie Ihc spirit of 
Soviet patriotism and Bolshevik. ideas," declarcd the pub- 
lieation Cultural Life in August, 1947. 

The schools, dictales Pedagogy, must turn out "organ- 
izatíon-minded and disciplined" people full of "lovc of 
our Motherland ... and of our glorious Communist 
Party and its leaders . . ." 

These precepts also govern education in the satelHte 

states. 

Undcr this system, the Communist Party is the formu- 
lator of educatíonal poiicy which is continuously revised 
in accordance with the changing needs of the regïme. 

The lower schools arc instruments of indoctrinatíon and 
propaganda; instítu tions of higher learnïng are Commu- 
nist Party seminars. The courts are. Ui cffcct, catechisais 
in communist ideology. 

History is cortiinually rewritten and tcxtbooks revised 
as the communisLs falsify past and present in accordance 
wíth the changing needs of their strategic sïtuaeion. Thus, 
for cxampLe, after Bcria's execution all mention of his 
name was excised from communist encyclopedias. 

Critical attitudes and free inquiry are fforbïdden. 

*\ . . objectivism and the impartíal assembling of 
econòmic facis is inadmissible," said the publieation 
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Bolshevik. In 1947, Cuhuraï Life declared Ihe "spirit of 

política! indiíference, ímpartiality and acadèmic neutral- 
ity" arc "impermissible" and result in "the distortion 
historical truth." 

Acadèmic freedom does cot cxïst Public education, 
however, is free. 

Though these bàsic doctrines of educatlon were formü- 
lated in Ihe Stalin era, they have been reiteraled forçç- 
fully by Khrushchev, and by the pany leaders in all the. 
satellites. 

In 1959, wholesale administrative and òrgan izational 
rnodincattotis were made in the Soviet school system. 
Their fundameütat import, however, was only lo re- 
emphasize the trend and dircctíon of Soviet educatíon 

until then. 

The system has several aims. The universíties and other 
institutions of highcr leaming are limited to the admis- 
sion oi some 450,000 freshmen a year, Of ihese, fully 
95% are channeled into technical, scicntific and mathe- 
maü'ca] suidtes, leaving only 5% for art, literatuie, clàssics 
and the other hu ma nines. 

In tum, the secondary schools are geared to !his sys- 
tem. The emphasis is ovenvhelmingly on the technical 
and practical sides. 

ïn addition, prcference is given, both in the secondary 
system and ïn highcr educatíon, to students who have put 
in at least two years of practical labor in agriculture or 
índustry. Arrangements are variously made for secondary 
and unívcrsity students cither to work evenings, week- 
ends and vacations, or for a full two-year períod upon 
gradua tioa. 

The emphasis in the secondary schools is thus on voca- 
tional studies and applicd seïence. 

This is accompanied by the restrictíon of the further 
growth of full-time uníversities, in favor of the expansion 
of part-time highcr educatíon, 

The end result, in Khrushchev's rerms, is to produce a 
younger generation that will tafce iis place in the physical 
construction of an indusirially strong Soviet Union, tn 
terms of highcr educauonal goals as they have been under- 
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stood in the West, this system is geared to produce tech- 
nically competent, but ill-educated and half-cu.lt ured, 
eitizens. 

Do Inhabi tants of the Soviet World Have 
Freedom of Movement? 

Travcl bctween the U.S.S.R. and its satellites and 
omong the satellites is strictly controílcd. 

In the U.S.S.R., as in Tsarist Rússia, interna! pass ports 
are required for travel. 

After completion of their sentences, certain categories 
of political ofTenders are not permïtted to reside ïn the 
larger citces and administra ti ve centers of the country. 

Do Inhabitants of the Soviet World Have 
Inviolability of Their Persons and Homes? 

Constitutionally P yes. In practicc, no. 

Under Sialin, the power of the secret policc was su- 
preme. People disappeared suddcnly from their aceus- 
tomed places of work and homes and were never heard 
from again. Like the plagues of old, purges carríed off 
millions to prisons r slave labor and death. Àt one time, 
shortly beforc Stalin's death, the number of slave taborers 
in the forecd labor camps was reliably estimated to be 
20,000,000. 

Since Stalin's death, this system of terror has seriously 
diminished. But, for example, the right of habcas corpus 
still does not exist In the U.S.S.R. In ihe course of a 
series of amnestíes in 1955 and 1957, large numbers of 
prisoners were released. But the forced labor camps re- 
rnain, the secret policc remains, political prisoners have 
not been amnestied to the same degree as actual crim- 
inals, and it is estimated that some 3 > 000,000 still remain 
imprisoncd in the camp. 

What Is the Nature of Law ïn the Soviet World? 

In the Soviet social system, the interests of the indi- 
vidual are subservient to the interests of the state. The 
distinction bctween private and públic law, prevalent 
throughout the rest of the world, is rejected. In practice. 
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the diffcreoce beiween govcmment policy and law is 
or non-existem. 

TJie priniary fuaction of Soviet law is the supprcssion 
of all private rights, the regimentation aad subordinarien 
of the individual to the statc and the creation of a totali- 
tarían statc. 

lue primary concern of the law ín the Soviet world is 
what is known there as "sorialist legality," which was 
defined by the late Andrei Vishinsky, former Forcign 
Minister, Chief Public Prosecmor and author of the offi- 
dal Soviet law text, as "the subordination of the formal 
commands of law to thosc of the Comraunist Party 
policy." 

This situation has remaïned unchaiigcd from Stalin's 
day to Khrushche v's. 

What Is the Role of the Courts in the Soviet World? 

Theoretically the courts in the Soviet syslem are set up 
for the faàr trial and sentencing of oflenders. However, 
thcy are not independent of other branches of the gov- 
cmment, as in the United States, but are regarded as in- 
struments of Mate policy. 

No decisions adverse lo state policy arc ever made by 
the judges. The outeome of trials involving important 
econòmic and political issues is predetermined by the 
Presidium. Virtually all judges arc communists. 

In thç Soviet world, trials are often staged for propa- 
ganda purpo5es to support the domèstic and íoreign pol- 
icies of the government. 

In the purge trials of 1935-1939 ín the U.S.S.R., when 

the prtliry nf ih? Çoviet governmant wat ünli faacaat, the 

defendants were aceused of txeason and spying on bchalf 
of Germany. 

In the trials held in the satellite states during the "cold 
war," the defendants wcre aceused of spying on behalf 
of "Anglo-American imperialism." 

What Was the MVD? 

Unül shortly after Stalin's death and the exeçurion of 
Bena, the MVD, successor to the NKVD, OGPU, GPU, 
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and Chcka, was the secret policc of the U.S.S.R. What 
follows is a brief description of what its duties were and 
how ít carried üiem out. This description is given here 
because, though many of the worst features of terror 
which charactçrizcd the secret policc regime have bcen 
clíminated. the secret police continues to exist. And 
though its existence is morè shadowy than it ever was 
under Stalin, the rutes under which it operates remain 
substantiaUy on the books. 

The MVD's chief function was to insure blind obedi- 
ence through terrorism. Stalin characterized it as "the 
unshcathed sword of the revolution." 

The MVD had vast powers. It was frequently described 
as a state within a statc. It had its own independent 
budgel within the general state budget. It maimained its 
own armed forces, ïncluding aïr, tank and infantry divi- 
sions. {Since Stalin's death, its budget has bcen subjected 
to the control of che Soviet Councíl of Ministers; simi- 
larly, its armed forces have Largcly bcen transferred to 
the Ministfy of Defensc.) 

Secret policc forces stiïl guard the borders of the 
U.S.S.R- Under Stalin's tyranny, it rounded up for de- 
portation to Sibèria and northern Rússia "politically un- 
reliable" population groups, as well as milüons of other 
sTispccted citizens. 

The MVD spied on the entire population. It kept watch 
over all ol&cials and representatives of the Party and 
state» and over econòmic, social and cultural institutions. 
It also watched over the officers of thç Soviet armed 
forces. Thcse functions are retained, more discreetly, by 
the secret police today, 

Among the most dreaded powers of the MVD were 
summary arrest and índefinite detcntkm,; ímpositjon of 
sentence by decree in the absence of the defendant; pro- 
longed interrogation and torture ín the exiraction of con- 
fessions; secret trials of "enemies of the people," tbat is, 

persons aceused of political crimes; and secret execulions. 
The secret policc no lúngcf practices thcse. 

The MVD was the recruiüng ageney for the slave- 
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labor indústries, and it adminisiered the slave labor camps, 
These functions the secret police still retain. 

The MVD also kept careful watch over thc comma- 
nisi movement outside the U.S.S.R. and of thc satellite 
govemments. The secret police today still have this 
function. 



What Is thc KGB? 

The KGB— the Cornmittee for State Sccurity— is the 
successor lo the MVD. It is headed by General Ivan 
Serov, the shadowy figure who supervLsed the forcible 
annexation of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonià to the 
U.S.S.R, in 1940, and who was in charge of the brutal 
suppression of the Hungarian Rcvolution in 1956. 

Though thc Soviet regime under Khrushchev is clearly 
morè humiwe tban was Stalin's, under his one-party 
totalitarian state, the secret police is, as Mcrle Fainsod, 
óne of the most distinguished students of Soviet society 
and government, has put ít, "ready for use when needed, 
operative, above all, even when not visible, by thc raere 
fact that it is known Eo exíst." 

Do Inhabitants of the Soviet World 

Enjoy Freedom of Worship? 

No. This, however, does not prevent coramunists out- 
side thc Soviet world, when it suils trieu* purpose, from 
posing as pious religious believers — whether it is as Cath- 
olïcs in Italyj or as Moslems in the Àrab world. 

A similar flexibílity in làctics characterizes communist 
poticy toward religion behind the Iron Curtain. Soviet 
conslitutions "guaiontee" freedom of rclieious worshíp 

and freedom from. anü-religious propaganda. Beiween 
this niceïy balanced pnraseology and the reality of com- 
munist policy, however, thçre are wide discrepàncies. 

Following the Bolshevik rcvolution of 1917, the Soviet 
government began a systematic persecution of the Ortho- 
dox Church, which for centúries, under the Tsars, had 
been the only recogmzed religious body in Rússia. When 
Stalin became absolute masíer of the Soviet state, and the 
state became a totaütarian autocracy, Stalin revived thc 
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old Tsarist pattern of state and church relationships. He 
aequired full control of thc church, atfid the church be- 
came an instrument of the state. During World VVar D, 
atheist publications were discontinued, while priests ac- 
companied troops to the front. While the legal position 
of thc church has been restored and ít enjoys greater lati- 
tude than in the first years of the Soviet Union, religious 
schools, societies and parishes are still forbidden. Every 
church building is required to dïsplay a Red flag, and 
when Stalin was alive, a picture or icoa of him. 

After the war, thc Soviet state established the suprem- 
acy of the Russian church over the Orthodox churches 
in the satellite countries. Thus was forged another weapon 
for control of the Soviet cmpïre, It also aided Soviet re- 
ligious and political maneuvers among people of the 
Orthodox faith in lands beyond the Iron Curtain, notably 
the Near East. 

What Is Communist Polïcy Toward 
Religion ïn the Satellite Countries? 

The principal element in communist policy toward re- 
ligion in the satellite counuies is the drivc of the state to 

obtain control of the church and make it subservient to 
the goverrtment, 

Although all churches ïn the satellite states suffer under 
the impact of ruthless communist persecution, world púb- 
lic attention has centered on the conflict between these 
govemments and the Catholic Church. The Orthodox 
churches have been taken over, and Protestant infiuence 
is only a minor factor. But the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its widespread educational system T its world center 
in Rome, and its enormous infiuence on world públic 
opinion, proved a formidable opponent Despite its seri- 
00$ losses and weakened position, the Catholic Church 
in the satellite countries remains a center of resistance to 

communist power. 

An outstanding example of such effecuvc resistance, 
supported by the people, is the situation in Poland. There 
Gc-mulka has realized. since he carae U> powcr in Octo- 
ber 1956, that he could not icnew the traditional commu- 
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nist onslaught on the Catholic Church wïthout íncurring 
thc wrath and disloyalty of the vast majority of ihe people, 
The Church, for its part, has staunchly defcnded its mini- 
mal prerogarivcs, securc ïn Ihe knowledge of popular 
support. Thus, an uncasy quasi-alliance was formcd be- 
twccn GomuEka and Cardinal Wyszynski, ihe head oí Ihe 
Church in Poland. 

Though the regime from tiinc to time engages in fitful 
incursions into ihe Church's realra, by and large the faith- 
ful arc allowcd !o practàce their religion with a consíder- 
able degree of freedom. The Church, in lurn, docs not 
preach overt or violent resistance to the regime; both sides 
want peace, eadi for its own reasons— Gomulka becausc 
he needs ii lo keep his regime from thc devastatíons of 
even a muted civil war, the Church because it believes 
Üiat so long as ít retains the Loyaity of the faithful it will 
outlast communism. 

Is Communism Compatible with Kcligion? 

No. Communism and religion are irrtconcilable. Com- 
munism, in thcory and practice, is atheisu'c, It regards 
religion, in chç weil-known phrase of Marx, as "the opines 
of the people." 

Thc Judaco-Christiaa tradition treats each man as 
being indïvidually important. Communism does the exact 
oppositc — it treats man as ao instrument of the state. 
"All phrases about equal rights arc nonsense." (Lenin.) 
This basically anti-religious statement is opposed to Ehe 
Biblc's prçççpc ihat to deprive a man of his freedom is 
considered equivalent to murder. {Exodus 21; 16.) 

Fcw enemics of Judaco-Christinn ethics have becn as 
unashamed as the communists in expressing their own 
amoral phiiosophy. "Communist ethics make it the high- 
est duty lo accept the necessity of acting wickedly . , . 
I i! transforms iiself into good through thc dialèctic of 
xtstory." (George Lukacs, Commissar of Education in 
the posl•World War I Bolshevik govemment of Hungary.) 
This is in direct contrast to one óf thc bàsic tenets of thç 
Jtidaeo-Christian tradition. The Talmud, for instance, says 
that "a good deed períormed by means of a sin is invàlid ," 
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Thus, no truly rcltgious person, whether Christian or 
Jew, can possibly accept communism. A doctrine which 
believes that "To us evcrything is peraiiucd" (Lcnín) is 
totally irreconcilablc wsth one which requires of its ad- 
herents thai "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 
(Leviticus 19:18.) 

How Are National Minorities 
Treated in the Soviet Wòrld? 

Communist propaganda boaxts. that only in the Soviet 
world are national minorities free of oppression. The rec- 
ord belies the propaganda. 

The phiiosophy governing Soviet national minorities 
policy is based on ihe doctrine enunciated by Stalin in 
the late 1920s. It was put Ln eapsule form by the party 
propagandista: ''National in forro, socialist in content." 
In thcory, this meant that the morè than 200 distinct na- 
tionalitics and cthrtic minorities would be able to hold on 
to tiieïr cuHural-ethnic traditions, so long as they sup- 
ported Marxist-l^ninist ideology and the Soviet state. 
This doctrine should have mcant that aU thesc mínority 
cultures would be able to flourish. 

In practice, thc opposite has been true. "National in 
form' 1 has remained an empty formula; "socialist in con- 
tent" became the order of the day. It meant that the news- 
papers, schools, books, party and state òrgans in the 
various national republics and autonomous regions of the 
U.S.S.R. became carbon copies of their Russian counter- 
parts, exactíy aping in their own languagcs the formulae 
of Moscow. 

During thc war ycars, Slalin Qbolished a number of the 
so-callcd autonomous republics by decree* He had "politi- 
cally unreliable" poputation groups — million? of Volga 
Germans, Poles, Letts, Estonians, Lithuanians, Crimcan 
Tàrtars, Greeks from thc Black Sca region of thc U.S.S.R., 
East Germans* and such smaUer natianaliry groups as the 
Caspían Kalmucks, dic Chechens, Ingush and Bakkars — 
forcibly uprootcd from their homes and transported under 
inhuman conditions to remote regions for slave labor. 
Stratcgic border regions were cepopulated with Russians 
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and oiher population groups considered politically rclïable» 
Though Khrushchev, in his 1956 "secret report," con- 
dcmned Stalin for some of these crimes (in a fcw cascs 
amounting to gcnocide), he was silent about mos! of these 
policies. And in any event, the Soviet regime has done 
little or not nin g to redress Ihe injustice to these groups. 
The oppression of national mínorities is also a praçlice 
of the sawUites. 

What Is Birobidjan? 

In the late 1920s t the Soviet governmcnt initíated on 
the Siberian-Chüiese border the Jewish settlement of Ihe 
provínce of Birobidjan. As stated officially, it was lo be 
an agricultura! scttlcntcnt for urban Jews. Its unstated pur- 
pose was to counieraet the laige number of Chinese who 
had been infiltrating the province. 

In the early years, only 30,000 Jews immigrated to 
the harsh climate of Birobidjan, and in order to attract 
greater numbers, the Soviet propaganda machine began 
hailing the àrea as a new national homcland for the Soviet 
Jcws. ThHs had no pronounced eiïect on immàgration to 
the àrea, however. By 1948, with the risc of official senti- 
ment against the Jews, the policy of the goverament was 
reversed. All Jewish schools and publications were closcd 
down and a purge of Jewish leaders was carried out in 
1949-50. 

Estimates as lo the present size of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Birobidjan vary. Some authorities place it as low 
as 40,000. The Jcws in that arca constitute 25 per cent 
of che tcrritory's inhabitauts, the rest consisting of Tàrtars, 
Ukrainians, and Russians. Afler a quarter of a cenuiry 
of settlement in this "Jewish territory," no cultural Jew- 
ish institutions of any kind are lcft. There is neither a 
Jewish school nor a Jewish theatre, but ordy one dilapi- 
dated synagogue without a rabbi. As late as 1960 a Jewish 
newspaper with a circiilation of 1,000 was issued three 
times a week; however, this paper does little morè than 
parrot ofrtcial news rehashed from the ofriciaí Moscow 
newspapers, Pravda and Izvestia. 
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\Vhat Is the Background of the Status of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union? 

For about three dècades very littSc came to light about 
the real situation of Jews in the Soviet Union. The world 
took at faee valuc the Soviet legal code's definition of 
anti-Semitism as a crime. No special importance was at- 
mchcd to the indifïcrcnce with which the Soviet govern- 
mínt, in common with other govcrnmcnts, watched first 
the persecution and thcn the extermïnation of the Jcws 
in Hitler's Gcrmany. Tlie borders of the "socialist father- 
land" were not opened to Jews. 

Following the parlition of Poland by Hitler and Stalin, 
the Soviet governmcnt barred the escapc of hundreds of 
thousands of Jews Oeeing eastward before the onrushing 
Nazi hordes. And it deported hundreds of thousands of 
Jcws from its own "sphcre of infiuence" in Poland to 
slave labor in Uie interior of the U.S.S.R- 

What Has Happened to Jewish 
Institutions in the U.S.S.R,? 

Aftcr World War II. the posltíon of Soviet Jcws de~ 
terioratcd rapidly. Jewish schools were closed. The teach- 
íng of Yiddàsh and Hebrew was discontinued. AU Jewish 
organizations were dissolved and all periodicals and pub- 
lications dealing with Jewish problems were suppressed. 
A purge of Jewish intel•lectuals was carried out. ReLations 
bctwcen Soviet Jews, who were wamed not to idenufy 
thcmselves with Israel, and Jewish communitïes in other 
parts of the world, were forbidden. Large numbers of 
Jcws were forcibly deported for slave labor in the Interior 

of Rússia. 

All of this happened in Stalin's ]ast ycars, from iy_4& 
to 3953, which were known throughout the Soviet Jewish 
communitv of 3,000,000 as the "Black Ycars." 

Though the violcncc, and the thrcat of even morc of it, 
ended with Staüns death, no change has oceurred in the 
status of Soviet Jcwry: official Soviet facts and figures 
reveal a pattera of anti-Jewish policies, of difTcreniial 
treaunent in Cultural and reügious atïairs, of discrimina- 
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tion in cducation and govemment empïoyment, of dcni- 
gration of the Jew's social image, oi scaxceEy concealcd 
anti-Seraitic prejudices. 



r 



What Is the Status of Jewish Culture in the U.S.S.R.? 

Once the matrix of much of Jewish culture, the great 
Soviet Jewish communily, írom late 1948 to the mid 
1960*5, was utterly deprived oí any means to express itself 
in crcativç terròs. YiddUh writers could have sonie of theii 
manuscripts published in Russian translation, but were not 
allowcd to publish in theír own languagc, for Yiddish pu 
lishing houses were íorbiddçn. So were the Yiddish p 
theatrc, schools, newspapers and every oEher aspect of 
organized Jewish culture. In the late 195 O's, a few roinox 
concessions were niade to the Soviet Jewish comraunity; 
some concerts of Yiddish songs were permiued, and the 
Kremlin allowcd publication of a few secular Yiddish 
books. In 1961,. the Kremlin allowcd still another conce*- 
sion — the establishmcnt of a bünonthly literaiy review. 

How Was Anti-Semitism OfEciaUy 
Expressed Under Stalïn? 

There is no suco thing as an independent jonmal in 
the Soviet Union. Everything published in the U.S.S.R. 
for popular consumptíon is rigidly conlrolled by the stale, 
and every opiníon expressed ïn a newspapcr is equivalent 
to an official opinion. Et is therefore interesting to note 
that both Culture and Life and the Lilerary Gazette, lcad- 
ing cultural períodicals of the U.S.S.R., initïaied in 1949 
an editorial policy which effcctively brought the real gov- 
emment attitude toward Ihe Jews into the open. 

In articles dealing with ''pernicious" westem influences 
which had bcen "contaminating" Soviet literature, both 
publicacions listed a large number of writers who were 
suspect. In each case the Jewish writers whose pen names 
appeared on this Kst were additíonally identifica" by thcir 
original names, all of which were immcdiately identifiable 
as of Jewish origin. Intcrestingly cnough, the magazincs 
did not find it necessary lo supply ihc original names oí 
the non-Jcrnsh writers. But the full extent of communist 
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anti-SentftiSTn was revealed in the Prague show trials and 
in the so-calLcd "doctors plot." 

Durïng the month of November, 3952, the Czech com- 
munists staged a mammoth show trial. Eleven of the four- 
tecn defendants were Jews, all of them veteran coramu- 
nïsts. Tbey includçd the Secretary General of the Czech 
Communist Party, Rudolph Slansky; the editor of the 
communist newspapcr Rude Provo, Andre Simone; and 
nine other oíficials in various governmcnt depàrtments. 
The most significant aspect oí the trial was the fact that 
the defendants were tried not as individuals, but as Jews. 
They were aceused of being agents of a worJd-wïde ** Jew- 
ish boufgeoïs nationalisüc plot* TTiey were forced to 
confess that they had become traitors and conspirators 
because of thcir Jewish bourgeois origüt Aithough all 
thcir lives they had been violent opponents of Zionism, 
they were forced to admít that they had acted for the 
benefit of the Zionist movement. Even the three non- 
Jewish defendants, íncluding the ïòrmer Foreign Minisier 
Clementis, "confessed" as their main crirae that they had 
placed "Zionist agents" in thcir offiCCS. 

The defendants also had to aocept the blame for food 
raiioning, lacfc of bread. lack of electricity, eonünued low 
wages and high prices, and the failure of govemment 
plans. A fantàstic treason charge Unked them with an 
imaginary spy net masterminded by U. S. President Harry 
Truman, U. S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Israel 
Prcmier David Ben-Gurion, Israeü Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett and U, S. Secretary of the Trcasury Henry 
Moreenthau. Jr. 

These "legal" procedurcí were accompanied by anti- 
Scmilic outbursts in tbe press of a virulence unknown in 
the history of Czechoslovakia. Whcn, on I>eççmber 4, 
3952, the trial ended with the hanging of 11 of the U 
aceused, the myth of cotumunist toterance of mbiorities 
was shattered even íor the most guïlible. 

One month later, núie doctors, most of them Jews, were 
seizcd in Moscow on the charge of plotting against promi- 
nent govemment leaders. Again the trial was accompamed 
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by outspoken anli-Scmitic editorials in thc Moscow press, 
During ihc trial the accused "admitted" aU charges, in- 
cluding Irilling the late Andrei Zhdanov. 

After Stalin•g dcath, in a sudden tum-about, the 
"guilty" men were completely exonerated, the plot de- 
clared fictitious aad their "confessions" rcvçaled to have 
beca the result of torture, 

How Is Anti-Semitism Ofncially 

Expressed Under Khrushchev? 

There is a concerted propaganda campaign in the 
Soviet press and radio to síngle out Jews and Judaism 
for special opprobrium. This campaign began in earnest 
in 1957, with the general ending of the "thaw," and con- 
tinued unabated thereafter. As oi the middle of 1960, it 
remained at a high pitch of ïntenstty. 

Tliis campaign foUows a definite paltem. In one strand, 
the Jewish religion is denigrated and vilified; it is shown 
to be linked with the vicious twins of "bourgeois national- 
ism" and ZiOnism, botb of which arc intimatcly associated 
with "Wesiern imperíalism and its Israeti puppeL" 

À second strand perpetuates the traditiona] anti-Semitic 
stereotypes of Jews as anti-social types. 

The two togcüier create an ïmage of the Jews and 
Judaism as virtually disloyal and potentiaüy treasonous 
to the Soviet state. 

What Is the Status of thc Jewish 
Religion in the U.S.SJR.? 

Cnmmunisra is militantly athetstic in ideology and prac- 
tice and all religions groups are seriousty disadvantaged 
in the Soviet Union. But even in religion the Jews are 
singled out for díscrimànatory treatment. 

They are alíowed no Chdef Rabbi and, unlike ihe other 
retigious groups, no central, nation-wide orgaaization of 
reïigious congregations. 

There are very few rabbis, and the number of students 
in the one rabbínical seroinary thai is permitted is kcpt 
down to about 20. Many communitiçs are forbidden to 
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have synagogues, or even to have damaged synagogues 
repaired. Jn many communitieSj synagogues have actually 
been closed down by police force, privaLe prayer meetings 
forbidden, and many religions practices, such as the bak- 
ing of matzos and ritual slaughter of animals for kosher 
food consumprion, prohibited. 

What Is the Soviet Attitude Toward Ziooïsm? 

In clàssic cornmunist doctrine, Zionisrn is a "counter- 
revolutionary movement of the Jewish bourgeoísie," which 
divides the working class along naúonalíst Unes and im- 
perils their rcvolutionary unity. Zionisrn has Iorjg beea 
persecuted in the U.S.S.R. In Palestine the communists 
incited pogroms. by the Àrabs against ihe Jews, 

However, during the struggle of the Jews against the 
British in Palestine after World War H, the Soviet satel- 
Utes encouraged ernigratïon to Israel, in order to weaken 
British power in the N car East. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, prevented emigration of "its * Jews. 

Subsequently, when the state of Israel was created, and 
resïsted Soviet domination, Soviet policy toward Zionism 
hardened again. 

What Is the Soviet Attitude Toward Israel? 

The Soviet regime is violently hostile to Israel for two 
reasonsí fòreígn policy and domèstic policy. 

Its forcign policy in the Middle East tüctatcs a closc 
relationship with the Àrab countries, and this has led the 
U.S.S.R. to demonstiate its hatred for Israel both in terms 

of propaganda and in fcerms of cnormous mjjjtary OÍd to 

build up the Àrab armed forces. 

Domestically, the Soviet nced to present Israel in the 

worst possible light is based on the official assumption 
of the alien, hostile and suspect character of its Jewish 
citizens and on the concomitant çonyiction that Israel 
would serve as a magnet to attract Soviet Jews. In con- 
sequence, ïhe Soviet press is full of vitriolic denunciations 
of Israel, of its way of lífe and condiíions of livíng, and 
of its allcgcd alliance with the "imperialista." 
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What Has Hnppened to Jewish Instihitions in Ihe 
Satelliu Countries? 

The bulk Of Ihe 6,000,000 Jews who were slaughtércd 
by ihe Nazis during World War II lived in the countries 
thai subsequently becíime Soviet satellites. After ihe war, 
the remnants of those communities sïowly began to rc- 
buüd thcir communal and cultural instí tu tions. This p:tin- 

íul process- was cul short soon aíter the com munto at- 

tained pòwér in the satelütes. 

Gcnerally, tbroughout the satellites, all formerly ind 
pendent Jewish religions, educational and social acüvàtíes 
have been nationalized and are operated by communist 
party members or have been abolished. AU Jewish poliu- 
cal parties have beca dissol ved. The number of Jewi 
schools is dwindling. In some countries tho teaching 
Hebrew is forbidden. In Hungary, Jewish teachers have 
been ousted from the públic school system and Jewish 
pupils are compelled to attend school on the Sabbath. 

Jewish charïty organizations, including orphanages, 
childrcn's homes and hospitals have been liquidated. 
Jewish foreign rcltef organizations have been ousted. 
Jewish papers are pcrmittcd to publish only communist 
views- Goveniment spies sit in the synagogues, many of 
Which have been invaded and desecrated. 

Anti-Semitic attacks by communist cabinet members 
wcre not uncommon in Hungary, where pogroms took 
place in dic winter of 1950-51. Hungarian Jews and 
others "dangerous to the security of the State" werc de- 

ported for forecd labor. 

In recent years, the situation of the Jews in the satel- 

liles has fluctuaied, but ít is çvidenily in better condition 

than under the worst of the Stalinist tyranny. In Poland, 
for example, the communísE-controlled Jewish communíty 
is allowed a daily Yiddish ncwspaper. And Jews have 
been allowed to emigraxe, from time to time, from both 

Pola nd and Rurn unia. 

In these respeets, these Jewish cornmunities are better 
off than Soviet Jewry itself. 
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Chapter 3 

Economy ond Labor in the Soviet World 




Who Controls thc Means of Production in the 
Soviet World? 

In the U.S.S.R. all thc principal mcans of production, 
exchange and cüstribution arc "socialist property." Own- 
ership and control are vested in thc state. 

In the satellite suecs and China, thc transformation 
Of private property into "socialist property" is not com- 
plete and is still in process. 

In neither country can this system be called genuincly 
socialist — for ""socialist property'* is not in the hands of 
the peopk, or of clectcd representatives responsiblc to 
Üiciu. It is owned and controllcd by thc managerial state 
which is controllcd by thc party hieraichy. 

What Were the Fïve-Year Plans? 

The five-ycar plans, üie first of a series of which was 
insti turc d by Siahn in 1929, were the "state national eco- 
nòmic plans." They are regarded, in the Soviet world, as 
thc principal factor in the transformation from the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat to "socialism," and from "so- 
cial is m M ' to communism. 

What Is the Seven-Year Plan? 

In 1959, Khrushchev and his colleagucs announced a 
new econòmic plan to succeed the last of the Stalin íivc^ 
year plans. J'his projected even morè ambiüous aspira- 
lions for the Soviet economy than any of its predecessors. 
It was projected for a period of seven years. 

Thc plans provi de for ràpid industftalization and for 
collectivization and mechaniration of agriculture. They 
aim at systematic expïoúation of the vast resources of the 

Soviet world. The plans set production goals in eaçh ín- 
dustry and plant, provide a Standard for inercasing pro- 
duction, set standards of quality, fix prices, and make 
allot ments for wages and social services. 
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What Have Been thc Results of Econòmic 
Planníng in the Ü.S.S.a? 

The principal results oi the five-year plans in the 
U.S.S.R. inelude: 

Transformation of an economically bacVward coun- 
try into The second greatesí industrial nation of üie 

world; 
Jncreased urbanization of the population and crea- 

tion of hundreds of new cities; 

Increase in the size and proportion in the populaüon 
of the working class; 

Pactíal transformation of the peasant into a coUCC- 
tive farmer and agricultura! proletarian» 

Thc incalculable human cost at which these material 
gains were oiade can only be guessed at in terms of thc 
followtng: 

Creation of a new class of 20 million slave laborers 
as an integral part of Soviet economy. 

Expansion of the secret police to enforce complïancc. 
The uprooting and deporiation of millions or 

peasants. 

Creaüon of a new bureaucracy of party function- 

aries and military personnel. _ 

Continueu low Standard of living for the majonty 
of the people. 

Undçr the Khrushchev seven>year plan, slave labor no 
longer plays an important role. This plan perpetuates the 
tiaditjonal Soviet emphasis on massive industrial expan- 
sion under state control and farm collectivization. It also 
promises better hving conditions. in terms of incrcased 
housing and raore and varied foods and cloihing. 

What Is thc Posïtion of the 
Peasant in the Soviet World? 

Peasants eomprise an ovcrwhelming majority of the 
populaüon of the Soviet world. 

Toc peasant U the main target of the comraunist plan 
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of social dcvelopment. The aim of communisÉ políey i: 
to uansform ihe peasant into an agrarian worker. In the 
mcantime, the peasant is Lhe principal source o£ slaví 
labor. 

Peasant support of commimism is won by land reform 
~^he expropriation of large landboldings and their dis- 
tcibuiion among the peasants. 

After a time, varymg in ïcngth aceording to circura- 
staaces, the peasants are induced, cocrced, or forced at 
gunpotnt into collective farms where they work under 
state direciion and control. 

The production of the col•lectives is the property of the 
colIcc!ives. A Gxed proportion is sotd to the Mate at prices 
set by thc state. Another porlion is taken by the state in 
paymcnt of various services and for various funds. The 
net income is distributed among the peasants of the coJ- 
lectives, partly an money, partly in kind, in proportion to 
the quantity and quality of their work, ai rates determincd 
by the state. 

Gotlective farmers are permitted to cultivate crops and 
raise hvestock on ihcir own smail gaidcn plois. They are 
ako permitted to dispose of a part of their privats pro- 
duction on thc open market. 

Whenever, in conscquencc, peasant income rises, the 
state increases agricultural taxes. The revaluation of the 
mble in 1947 was espccially designed to decrease the 
yalue of thc peasaafs cash savings by 90%. The peasant 
in thc Soviet world lives a life of drab poverty. On morc 
than one oçcasion, famine. resulting from the perpetua] 
antagornsm between the state and the peasants in the 

U.S.S.R.. h;i* ^rried of* milliòna of pcwnntï. Miïlíuus 

aiore werc driven from their homes to become slave 
laborers. 

A growíng nrnnber of state farms are operated by the 
govemment of the U.S.S.R. with agrarian workers who 
rcceive wages and arc in fact agricultural proletarians. 

What Is Labor's Standard of Living 
in the Soviet World? 

It U apparent from the record of Soviet behavior that 
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the goal of the system is not primarïly to better the life 
of the consumen but to enhance the power of the state. 
Consumers reccive improved benefits only as the rulers 
believe morè goods or shorter hours will inercasc produc- 
tívity and keep unrest within manageable límits. 

The Statistical Office of the United Natíons reported 
on Dccember 3, 1950, on the basis of official reports, that 
with the exception of Poland, a Soviet satclüte, the Soviet 
Union has thc lowest per capità income of all Lndustrial- 
ized and semi-industrialized natíons of the world. National 
income per capità in the Soviet Union was equivalent to 
$308 a year in 1949 U. S. dollars. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics study estifliated that in 
the spring of 1953 a Moscow worker had to work up to 
twenty-Jjve tímes as nauch as a worker ui New York to 
buy bàsic foods, and up to twenty times as much to buy 
bàsic cEothing. 

A 1957 study prepared by the Library of Congress for 
the Joint Econòmic Committcc, on the subject of "Soviet 
Econòmic Growth," revealed that the per capità personal 
consumption in the Soviet Union is only aboui onc-fiítü 
to onc-seventh as great as that in the United States. 

Labor/s income in the Soviet Union is lower than the 
national per capità average. In theory, a comprehensive 
system of social services supplements labor's income. In 
practice, the social services benefit only a minority of 

workers. 

Whilc thc state concentrates on heavy industry and 
armaments, labor sufTers from an acute and chronic short- 
age of housing and consumer goods. 

Can a Worker Choose Hïs Plac* of 

Work in the Soviet World? 

Only within narrowing limïEs. Since 1940 the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has followed the practice of 
transíerring skillcd workers from plant to plani wlthout 
regard to thc workers' wishes. 

The graduates of the Labor Rcserve Schools are re- 
quired to work for four years al the direction of the 
govcrüitïent. 



f~t 
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Can a Worfcer Quit His Job in the Soviet World? 

Only for rcasons approvcd by the state, and on]y with 
the permission of his plant managers. 

Leaving a job without permission is a criminal offcnse 
in the U.S.S.R. The puiíishment is imprisomncnt for two 
lo four years. 

Workers in the transportat! on indústries work onder 
mamal law; those who leave ïheir jobs wilhout permís- 
sion arc tried by coun martial and may be sentenced to 
pnson for live to cight years. 

How Are Latcness and Absentceïsm by 
Workers Punishcd in the Soviet World? 

In the U.S.S.R., a worker who as late more than twenty 
minutes thrce rames in a month, or four times rn two 
months, is considered unjustinably absent. He may be 
sentenced to as much as m months' compubory labor 
at his regular place of cmploymtnt and, durine the period 
of rus sentence, he receives only 75% of his norma] wages. 

How Are Wages Determined ïn the Soviet World? 

By the state, 

The governmem mates an allocation for wages, in- 

dustry by industry, ïn ttie five-year plan. Administrat! ve 

and managenal peisonnel and workers are bound by the 
allocation. 7 

Pieee rates prevail as the method of payinc labor in 
the Sovtet worid. TOs method, againsi which labor in the 
Iree worid has long sirugglcd as uniust, enables the Soviet 
state conüDuaily to speed up production. As producüvity 
is increased, piece rates are iowered. "The reductiçn of 
pay rales, said the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Cfanuninust Pany in 1947, "is an indispensable condiüoa 
íor the reduction of production costs.' 1 

Do Workers in the Soviet World 

Bava the Right to Collectíve Bargaining? 

Collective bargaining is üsed by the siate to achieve in- 
creased productivity, speed üp ihe workers, improve labor 
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disciplino, safety conditions, and recreauonal facilities. 
Wages, hours, and other matters of vital concern to 
workers are excluded frora the scope of collective agree- 
ments. In the sense in which collective bargaining is 
undcrstood in the frec worid, as a means of dçtermining 
the rates and conditions of work, it is non-existent in the 
Soviet worid. 

Do Workers in the Soviet World 
Have the Eight to Striker 

The law in the Soviet worid does noi forbid strikes, but 
the secret police do. Strikes arc virtually unknown in the 
U.S.S.R. Thcy arc supprcssed by force in the satcllite 

states. 

Do Labor Unions Exist ïn the Soviet World? 

Organizations called labor unions arc a prominent fca- 
lure of industrial rclalions in the Soviet worid. The mem- 
bership of these unions is eçümated *t considera bly more 
llian fifty milliony which is more than the number of 
unïonUts in Uie free woild- 

3n name and structure, these unions are üke the unions 
Outsíde the Soviet orbit. In funefion, howcver, they àre 
not voluntary organizations of workers dedicated to the 
improve ment of the position of their members, as are the 
unions In the free worid. 

In thcory, meinbership in unions in tíie Soviet worid 
is voluntary. But úvx disadvantages of non-membership 
are so marked as to consütute an overwhelming inccnüve 
for joining. Mcmbcrship in the U.S.S.R. is as high as 90% 

of thosç cligiblc for çncmberxhjp. Slavc laborers arç 

ineligible. 

The Soviets believe ihat a union movement free to act 
in behalf of its members' interests is incompatible with 
econòmic planning. In addition to msuring labor disci- 

pline and inercasing procluctivity, thcy also act as direct 
govemment agents in the administration of social insur- 
anec benefits, "carry out control over the condition of 
labor safeguards and safety techniques, negotiale collec- 
tive agreenients with the administration of emerpriscs. 
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and perforin other prescribcd tasks." 

The unions In thc Soviet world are nin by the commu- 
nïst prty. A!l leading posicions in these unions arc held 
by communists, and units of Ihe communist party funo 
tion in all union bodies, Unions in the Soviet world are 
instruments of thc state for thc cnslavcrnent of thc 
workers. 

How Did siave Labor Origínatc in the U.S.S.R.? 

Slave labor in thc Soviet Union dcvclopcd írom thc in- 
stirution of çorrectional labor, established afler the revolu- 
tíon for the avowed purpose of the social rchabüitation of 
criminals and class çnemies. 

It dçveloped in consequence of two principal factors. 

One was the need, as a result of the hagh cost of pro- 
duction and Iow level oi productivity in industry under 
the five-year plans, of findíng a way of reducing the over- 
all cost of production in the Soviet economy. 

The second factor was the availability of a large poten- 
tial labor force, created by the forcíble deportation in 
the early 1930s of millíons of peasants who rcsisted 
collectívization. 

Thereafter, slave labor assumed increasingly large pro- 
portions. The supply of slave laborers was replenished 
and enlarged by política! offenders, iheír relatives, persons 
caught «p for various reasons in the periòdic purges, peas- 
ants who resïsted government policies, "pou'tically unrç- 
liable" national-mjnority population groups, and prisoners 
of war. 

At one tïme, there werc up to 20,000,000 human 
beings in thc slave labor camps» which werc operated by 
ihe MVD. 

The eniirc production of slave labor was planned, as 
part of the totally planned economy of the entíre coun- 
try. Slavç labor was predominantly nscd in the oonsínic- 
tion of the U.S.S.R.'s atòmic program, in the mining of 
gold and other metals, in transpoftation and construction 
of railroads, highways and defense works. 

Slave laborers werc not paid. They üvcd and woiked 
in camps surrounded by barbed wïre and patrollcd by the 
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NÍVD, under lïterally inhuman conditions. Thousands of 
affidavits, memoirs and reports by forraer slave laborers. 
who escaped or werc fortuoate cnough to be relcased tes- 
tify to the vast extent and brutalíty of the systera. 

Since StalüVs dcath r a mcasurc of rationaüty has been 
introduced into the whole system. Though thc camp and 
forced labor and secret police re ma in, condilions of life 
and work are not as bestial ast hey wcre. There may be 
no morè than one million forced laborers there todav, 
mostly political prisoners. 

How Do Communism and Fascísm Diifer? 

Soviet communísm and fascism are fonns of totaÜtarï- 
anism, the antithesis of democracy. In many respeets thcy 
are identical; in others, thcy are poles apart, 

The principal poinU of identity arc Üic absolute powcr 
of the state over alL econòmic, political, social, and cul- 
tural activitjcs; the complcte subordination of thc indi- 
vidual 10 the state; the aboliíion of civil rights and 
individual liberty; regÈmentation and terrorization of the 
population; and slave labor. 

Thc main dilTerenccs arc found in the econòmic bascs 
and ideologies of the two systems. Under fascism, the 
economy is organized on the basis of privatc property. 
Under communísm, the mearts of production, exchange 
and dísiribution arc national property. Fascist ideology 
is, in the main. a frank glorification of nationalist su- 
premacy and aggrcssive powcr. Communist ideology is a 
dcccitful and decciving perversion. of ihe ideals of "World 
Brothcrhood" and "Sharing." 
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Chapter 4 

Co-mmuníst China 

What Is Maoism? 

Maoism is the strategic doctrine developed by the top 
Chinese communisi leader, Mao Tse-tung, for communist 
conquest of powcr in China. which now serves as a model 
of communist strategy and laciics. for colonial and ex- 
colonial countries in Àsia and Àfrica. 

Beeause this doctrine addresses itself to the problem of 
adúeving power in underdeveloped, non-industrializcd 
coumrics and therefore is based on a peasant rather than 
proletari an movement, some observers have believed that 
al represents a Marxisi "heresy," or a fundamental di- 
vergence from Lenin's and Stalin's teachings. Actually, 
Mao's polítical record over ilie past forty years reveals 
the most rígid adherence to Moscow's "party line" at least 
until Stalin's dealh; since then, Peking has consislenlly 
adhered io ihe doctrine oí the U,S,S.R.'s suprernacy in 
the communist vvorid; and Mao's leachings are unmistafc- 
able appücations of Lenin's and Stalin's views on how to 
gain power in backward peasant countries, 

How Is Communist China Huled? 

Since 1949, whtrn the "People's Republic of China" 
was cstablished, mainland China has been ruled by a ruth- 
less communist dictatorship which diners in no essential 
rcspect from the regime of total terror created by Stalin 
in üic Soviet Union. The Chinese Communist Pany, 
which has the same stnicture as all other communist par- 
ties, quïckly established through the use of military force, 
poliçç ïerror and massive propaganda a regíme which 
some observers bdieve actually outdoes StaUn at hís worst 
in (he impositíoü of monoliüúc pany dictatorship and 
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What Are Communisl China's Econòmic Goals? 

The Chinese communisis set tbemselves the task, from 
the beguining of íheir regime, of mafcing Chína a mighty 
rmlitary and industrial country. They have done Chis in 
ways veiy similar to those used by Stalin in the U.S.S.R. 
after 1928— by forcing the pace of hcavy industrializa- 
tion, paid for by a sweated peasgntry and a population 
deprived of op port un iries for consumption, 

Jusí as did the Soviet Union, Communist China bas 
nndertaken this program through a series of five-year 
plans, the first of which covered the years 1953-57 and 
the second of which projecte industrial advances from 
1958 to 1962. 

Thcre is no doubt that heavy indústria! production has 
soared in Communist daina. At the same time, as the 
result of tight controls on consumption (through the 
manipulation of distribution, price fixing, heavy taxation, 
etc.) and de-emphasis of production of consumer gooos, 
consumption in China has dropped u> a lower level than 
ever in its modern history. 

How Did Communist China Make Its 

Agrarian Kevolution? 

The vast majority of China's 650,000,000 people are 
pcasants— ffully 100,000.000 pcasant famílies. Their fate 
is dc-cisivé for China's future. 

In 1950, just a few months after the communists at- 
taincd power, all farm land was distributed. The tfuly big 
landlords. few ín number. w^rc: Hisp««»*«<•<í, and tho tand 

distributed to peasants. Owners of smaü and middle-sized 
holdings were left in possession of their fields. 
^ But just a few months later, süll ïn 1950, through mas- 
sive waves of mob demonstratioru, lynch trials and mur- 
ders, all but the tiniest parccls of Iond were confiscated by 
the state. The land dísiribuiion proceeded in such a way 
that the masses of pcasants held even smaller land tracis 
than they had had beforc. In the next few years, Eremcn- 
dous propaganda and social pressurcs, combined with 
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confiscatory tax policies, led íncreasing numbers of peas- 
ants to give up Ihcir land to the statc. 

In 1955, a further change of policy oceurred, stül mov- 
ing in the ultimate direction of total collectivization of the 
land. A huge chain of "cooperatives" was established oït 
semi-collcctivized state farms. Pcasants workcd the land 
co-operatively and were then paid wages for their labor. 

In 1957 the penultimate stage of the agrarian revolu- 
tion was reached, with the complete forced collectiviza- 
tion of the land and the elimínation of even the srnallest 
private ownership of land. This was a stage comparable 
to that achieved ín the U.$.S,R. during the Stalin era. 

In the short space of a few months during 1958, the 
final stage was reached with the cstablishment of the 
communes. 

What Are the Communcs? 

The communes represent a total revoïution of family 
life and economies on the farms of China. They are aa 
attempt to introduce military concepts Ènto fanning. 

China's 100,000,000 pcasant famílies have becn com- 
pletcly broken up through the estabüshmcnt of the com- 
munes. Famílies do not live together; children are 
completely separated from their parents, so that after 
school hours they eat, play and sleep (and work when 
they are of age) with thehr own groups. The men and 
women eat in separate mess dining halls constructed for 
cach commune. 

The communes vary ín size from a few thousands of 
pcvplc tu muny Uiousanas, Oepenamg on the nature oi 
the work to which the inhabitants are assigned. In any 
casc, this typc of group organizarion, under para-miïitary 
dïseipline, permils the greater coordination of large num- 
bers of people for work projeets. 

The efïect of the communes is esscntïalïy to break up 
the tradjtionally strong Chinese íamily unit* not only to 
facili'ate morè controlled and more disriplined work òr- 
gan raiion, but also to destroy the one potent institulion 
thai stood in the way of total pany and state gleichschal- 
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tung (forced deprivation of individuality in thc intercst 
of total social conformiíy dicíatcd troni above) of the 

population. 

What Has Hnnpened to China 's Agriculrure? 

In 1960 and especially in 1961, the Chíncsc pcople 
wcre in the midst of the most killing famine in centúries. 
Tbis was panly the result of disastraus wçather for Iwo 
years mnning— but largely of the even morè disastrous 
rais-planning associated wiih ihe communes. Even under 
the wúrst condiüons of pre-xevolulionary China, the peas- 
ants ha d niorc to cal ihan now. Deprived of thc individu- 
ality that is so precious to the Chinese, deprived of even 
the minímal rations needed to sustaïn life, a great many 
Chinese pcasants have either fled the countryside, or 
sought illegally to withhold the produce demanded of 
them by the regime. Untold hundreds of thousands have 
dicd of starvation, diseasc and ovcrwork. Thc system of 
communes has broten down as a result. The Chinese 
Communïst authoritics have virtually admittcd as much 
in their publications on the food crisis, though ihïs has 
been done by indirection. A morè overt admission has 
çmcrged from thcïr desperate expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in scarce gold and U. S. curreney in a 
drive to purchase huge quantities of graïo from Canadà 
and other Western surplus producers. Ironically, the 
U.S.S.R. has extended iittle enough aid m its ally's great 
crisis. 

How Do the Chinese Communists Employ Terror? 

The Chinese communists have ad de d to thc lessons 
they leamed from StauVs terror system the refinaments 
of Chinese mental and physical torture. The secret police 
system extends down to every strcet and every dwelling. 
Wholesale mutual spying and públic denunciaüon are the 
rule. 

Therc have been four major periods of state-superviscd 
terror since the communists came to power. The first was 
known as the "Counter-Revoluüonary Suppression Cum- 
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paign" which was waged in 1950 and early 1951, The 
second was called thç "Three Anti Movemcm" directe d 
at rootïng out actual, alleged or even potential corruptíon, 
waste and bureaucratísm; this campaign was waged in 
1951. The thàrd, the ''Fi ve Anti Movemént," was directed, 
during the latter part of 1951 and 1952, agaínst tax eva- 
síon, theft of governmem property, theft of state econòmic 
secrets, fraud and bribery. 

In the course of these campaigns,, conductedl at an in- 
credibly hïgh pitch of intensity of terror and propaganda, 
literally millions of Chinese werc Irilled and millions more 
deported to slave labor in the far reaches of China. 

Those who survived with lighter pcnalties were con- 
sidered to be successfut produets of what tbe Chinese 
communists have called "bram-washing." 

What Is Brain-Washing? 

Though the term is uniquely Chinese commurüst, the 
process is not original with Mao's Party and regime. It 
is actualïy a more outspoken version of the Standard prac- 
tïce of all communist parties, in and ouí of power, when 
they conduct sessions of what they call "criücism and 
self-criticism." 

Whether it is done publicly and before great crowds, 
as ts frequently thc case in China, or in thç privacy of a 
secret party meeting, the procedure is very much the 
same. An individual who has fallen suspect of some al- 
leged crime is brought before his party peers, or his neigh- 
bors, and subjected lo a miçroscopic examinatíon of his 
errors or crimes. After a severe enough mental flaying, 
which raay continue over considerable tirae and more 
Üian one meeting, thc aceused then rises to acknowledge 
the correetness of the aceusations, to outdo his aceusers 
in denunciatíon of himself, and to promise repentance. 
If his self -denunciatíon is accepted— -that is, if the au- 
thorities have predetennined that the aceused is not to be 
put in príson, deported to- slave labor or executetí — he is 
placed on probation for a period, to demonstrate the 
effeciiveness of the brain-washing process. 
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What Were "The One Hundred Flowers'? 

By ihe spring of 1957, Mao evident ly considered thai 
the parly and regimc were sufficïently impervious ío any 
resis tance to allow for an extremely limitcd "liberaliza- 
tion" of the regime^s rigorous control of thought and ex- 
pression. In Apríl, then, Mao made a speech in which. be 
magnanimcusly proposed thai the communist garden necd 
not producc orily one flower: "Let A Hundred Flowers 
Bloom!" he declared; ihc communist flower was big and 
sturdy cnough to witnstand any competítion. 

For six weeks the lid was off, and the stcam of resent- 
menls, bitteraess and frustration began to escape. It was 
chicuy the intcllcctuals, the wríters, the academicians and 
the students who took advantagc of what they supposed 
was a new-fòund right to express criucisms and to call 
for moie rigbts and a generally morè relaxed atmosphere. 
At the end of six weeks the hd was suddenty clamped 
down again as tíghtly as çver. The One Hundred Flowers 
began to have their heads chopped off. 

All the writers and teachers and others who had ex- 
pressed mild crití•cisms were subjeeted to the full process 
of brain-washing. Without exoeption they were forced to 
repudiate their statements, and in many cases were sen- 
tenced to penal labor or worse. In a number of citïes, uni- 
versity shident outbreaks were bloodily suppressed. Since 
May, 1957, no word of dissonanec has been heard. 

Jt is conceivable that Mao reaily believed that, ia re- 
laxing the rigors of the regimc, he would encounter líttle 
outspoken criticism, and that he and his colleagues were 
srupefied by the extent and sçale of the criticism which 
burst forth, and so felt it indispensable to retum to the 

Old repressioru 

It is at least as likcly that the "Hundred Flowers" 
period was deüberately planned to evoke the criticism 
so as to Icad to the discovery and liquidatíon of the 
"maleontents." 

What Is the Status of Sino-Soviet RelatJorts? 

It is extremely düficull to gauge these relations aceu- 
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rately, since both regimes are not given lo aüowing opto 
inspection of their policies. What does seem clcar is that 
the Cninese communisls arc in a considerably roore "rev- 
olutionary" and intransigent mood than the leadership of 
the U.S.S.R., that the Cninese freely concede the primacy 
of the Kremlin in the internat i onal movement, but that 
they consider themselves the first among the junior part- 
ners. They actnowlcdge the ideological supremacy of 
Mo&cow and proclaim the industrial achïevements of the 
U.S.S.R. as examples to be followed by their own people. 
And the Soviet Union, for its part, has made China the 
recipient of its largest grants of econòmic and military 
aid, an increasúig share of its trade; has poured hundreds 
of millions of rubles into China and sent scores of thou- 
sands of technicians and econòmic and military experts 
there. 

That there have been confliets betwcen the two ruling 
hicrarchics seems beyond doubt. Potentiaily there may be 
growing conflici in the future. But the two parties and 
govern ments have gjven no ourward sígn of encourage- 
ment to the belief that a wedge can be driven between 
them through outside pressures. All the evidence points 
to a protracted period of a sòlid phalanx vis-à-vis the 
rest of the world, 

What Is Chïnas Roïe in Àsia? 

In recent years, China has made incfcasíngly larger 
claims for dominaney in Àsia. Its active support, with 
men and arms, of comiüimist aggressions in Korea and 
Indo-China refiects these aspirations, as dees its outríght 
annexation of Tibet in 1950. In Malaya, Thailand, Laos, 
Indonèsia and oiher parts of South and Southca&t Àsia, 
the Chinese communísts have T with the hclp of some ele- 
ments among the colònies of overseas Cninese in those 
areas, built very active communist outpcsts. 

Why Is Tibet Called "Asia's l•lungary*? 

Ever since the Chinese annexation of Tibet in 1950, 
the people of Tibet carried on overt and covert resistance. 
They strenuously objected, in the first place, to foreign 
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[Chinese] domination; they resentcd thc communist cf- 
fórts to destroy thcir religious instituüons and practíces, 
whiçh arc a variant of Buddhism; and they refuscd lo 
accept the forci ble break-up oi theïr traditional (riba! 
form of social and econòmic life. The rcsistance took its 
most overt fonn in the activitíes of Tïbetan tribal gucrillas 
against Chinese communist military formaüons, railroads, 
highways and other stxategic points held or built by the 

ChineSe.. 

This btoody strugglc contïnued from 1950 to 1954, 
when índia's Prime Minislcr Nehru gained tbe aequies- 
cence of Tibet's temporal-religïous raler, the Daïai Lama, 
to China's suzerainty over Tibet on the basis of an agree- 
mect Nehru made with Chinese Premier dou En-lai. 
Tïie agreement incorporated the five points of peaceful 
co-existence among States known in índia and throughout 
muçh of Àsia as "'Panch Shüa." But despite this agree- 
ment, the Chinese contïnued to bchave as brutal coo- 
querors in Tibet. 

The struggle came to a head in March, 1959, when the 
people of Lhasa, Tibet's capital city, rose against the 
oppressors in the belief thai tiiey planned thc dcposUion 
and imprisonment of the Dalai Lama. Secretly, and in the 
dead of night, the Dalai Lama escaped from his com- 
muníst-patroUed palace and made his way through a tortu- 
ous route over the Himalayas into refuge and asylum in 
índia. In Lhasa and throughout Tibet, in subsegüent 
wecks and months, the Chinese communists carried out 
bloody repressions at Icast comparable to the Soviet sup- 
pression of the Hungarian Rcvolution of 1956. Hundreds 
of thousands of Tibetans have bcen slaughtercd, inapris- 
oned, or deported to forced labor in China, and thousands 
of Chinese arc steadily being brought to Tibet to inhabit 
a country increasingly depopulatcil of its natives, The 
whole process has ramifications of genocïde. 
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The Profile of Communism 

Do American CommuniMs rcnder ullegiance lo the Soviet 
Union? Is Marxisï Iheory compatible with a frce socieiy? Whai arc 
Ihe aims oi Communist doctrine and slrategy? Knowledgc of the 
answers lo thcse qucsïiüns may prové rcquisite /or survivaJ. 

Without pulling punches or apecial pleadïng, thjs vaJuable boolí 
stccrs directly through ihe mazc of opinions and miwoncepiions 
lo ouLlmc Ihe facts of Communist iheory and praciice around ihe 
world. It is an important guidebook, one thai neither àpecialist 
nor layman can ignore. 
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